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Brief Memoir respecting the Walden- 
ses, or Vaudois, Inhabitants of the 
Valleys of Piedmont ; the result of 
Observations made during a short 
residence amongst that interesting 
People in the Autumn of 1814, By 
a Clergyman of the Church of En- 
land. 


ye sympathy of the Christian 
has been often powerfully ex- 
cited by a description of the suffer- 
ings of disciples of an earlier day in 
the cause of their Lord and Saviour. 
Among these persecuted disciples the 
Waldenses, it is on all hands acknow- 
ledged, are entitled to very high re- 
spect, since they were eminently our 
mer's witnesses, and advocates 
for the purity of Christian doctrine 
and worship, during those emphati- 
cally te the dark ages, when the 
introduction of unscriptural tenets and 
ostentatious ceremonies had so much 
contributed to seduce people in gene- 
ral from the simplicity of the gospel. 
y were, in short, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, Protestants be- 
fore the Reformation took place; and 
some have even sup that the 
morving-star of that bight day, Wick- 
liffe himself, derived some portion of 
the light of religious knowledge from 
them. 
_ The writer of these remarks had, 
42 common with others, long revered 
name, and often read with inte- 
rest the history of the -Waldenses, 
when a tour on the Continent afforded 
an opportunity of becoming per- 
'y acquainted with them: and 
he will esteem it a happy circumstance 
if this brief Memoir, the fruit of ob- 
servations made whilst in the valleys, 
induce benevolent persons in 


should 
England to make some efforts in their 


The ancient history.of this people 
y. is 

mins, far more genefally hasten te 

Christians than more recent 
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events and their present condition, t 
shall be my object to present a series 
of remarks under the following heads ; 
1. Modern History. 2. Description 
of the Valleys. 3. Character and 
Manners of the Waldenses. 4, State 
of their Schools. 5. Number and 
Condition of their Ministers and 
Churches. 

1. The pathetic details of their suf- 
ferings during the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, when the 
malice of the Court of Rome, the fury 
of the Inguisition, the weakness at 
one time, at another time the perfidy 
of their Sovereigns the Dukes of Sa 
voy, conspired to render them, if ip 
this life only they had hope, of all 
men most miserable, haye been ab 
ready recorded by their historians. 
The wolves that infest the neighbour- 
ing Alps were, in fact, less cruel to 
their defenceless prey than the brutal 
soldiery employed to lead these sheep 
of Christ's pasture to the slaughter ; 
they massacred those whom age an 
infirmity compelled to remain in the 
valleys, pursued others who had fled 
for safety to the hills, plunged the 
steel into their bosoms, threw them 
down precipices; in short, committed 
outrages of various kinds, at which 
humanity recoils. 

Their more recent history may be 
said to commence at the last dreadful 
persecution of 1686. Louis XTV, not. 
content with destroying and banish- 
ing his own subjects, (at the well- 
known revocation of the Edict of 
Nantz) instigated the Court of Turia 
to adopt the same cruel measures. A 
minister of the valleys has been so 
kind as to make me a present of an 
affecting relation of the ** of 
the Waldenses at that period. It is 
a manuscript of about one bundred 
ears old ; like Ezekiel's roll, full of 

amentatiors and mourning; and the 
truth of its contents is attested by ten 
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ministers, assembled in synod, th 
19th Oct. 1716. As it refers to a per- 
secution subsequent to the age of some 
of the best historians of the Walden- 
ser, 1 will here insert the substance of 
the manuscript, premising, however, 
that whilst every thing material is 
extracted, there are circumstances 
connected with the sufferings of some 
of the martyrs, refinements in the art 
of cruelty, of so horrid a description, 
that I forbear to relate them. 

On the Srd of Januar,, 1686, ap- 
peared an edict forbidding religious 
worship, requiring their temples to 
be destroyed, their ministers banished 
and their children baptized and edu- 
cated in the Roman Eatholic Church. 
Shortly afterwards the troops of Sa- 
voy attacked the valley of Luzerne, 
and those of France the valleys of St. 
Martin and La Perouse. The Vau- 
dois made at first considerable _resis- 
tance, but, deceived by a false pro- 
mise, that their persons and families 
should be safe, they threw themselves 
on the Duke of Savoy's clemency. 
This, however, proved no security. 
Their enemies still breathed threaten- 
ings and slaughter, and events conti- 
nually occurred to remind them that 
they must take up their cross, nor 
love even life itself, if they meant to 
preserve an unshaken attachment to 
“the truth as it is in Jesus.” The 
followiag cruelties, amongst others, 
were exercised ;— 

J. and Marguerite Maraude, of St. 
Jean, were murdered while defending 
Marguerite Maraude, a child aged 
fourteen. 

Susanne Olivet, of St. Jean, and 
Marguerite Belin, of Latour, each, 
in resisting brutal violence, lost her 
life. 

Jos. David was first wounded, then 
conveyed to a house and burnt. 

Four women and three children, 
of Prarustix, were murdered in a cave 
where they had concealed themselves. 

Marie Roman, of Rocheplate, a 
young person promised in marriage 
to J. Griot, lost her life in defending 
her honour. 

At Pumian were found numbers of 
little children cut in pieces, aud wo- 
men who had been massacred. 

In the village of Perouse six men 
were killed in the presence of their 
wives. 


Jean Ribbet, of Macel, refusing te 
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change his religion, had his legs ang 
arms burnt. 

A infirm man was tied to 4 
—“ tail, and dragged till he ex. 
4 An aged blind woman was hanged 
before her own house. 

Four women were violated and hewy 
in pieces, after first seeing their chil. 
dren massacred, at Foutaines; wher 
also a great number of sick children 
were murdered, because they could 
not follow others to prison. 

Twenty-two persons, chiefly wo. 
men and children, were thrown over 
precipices at Mount Pelvon. 

David Grand, of Bobbi, was hang. 
ed, and sang praises to God whilst 
led to execution. 

Daniel Negrin, aged eighteen, and 
Pierre Mentinat, aged fifty, (of Bob- 
bi) were led to the Alp of Pra, but 
so ill-treated because they would not 
change their religion, that they died 
on the way. Their dead bodies were 
then hanged and burnt. 


Anne and Madeline Victoria, ad © 


several others, were burnt. 

Daniel Moudon, elder of the church 
of Rora, after seeing his two sons be 
headed, the wife and child of the one, 
and the two children of the other, 
massacred, was compelled to he 
the heads of his sons upon his 
ders, to walk two hours barefooted, 
and was afterwards hanged. 

Mr. Leydet, Minister of Pral, hid 
himself in caves, but was at 
taken, and conveyed to Luzerne, t 
the palace of the Marquis D'A® 
grogne, where the Duke of Savoy 
was also at the same time. He we 
imprisoned and fed on bread and we 
ter; and, in addition to other 
ships, was constantly assailed by th 
Monks, over whom he as con 
triumphed in argument. When threst 
ened with death if he did not abj 
his faith, he replied, that he coulda 
be justly put to death, since he w® 
not armed when taken prisoner; bt 
sides, the Duke of Savoy had pr 
mised a pardon to all his subjects: 
“ Still,” said he, “ I am ready tod 
for the name of Jesus Christ.” Hs 
example and exhortations ex 
fortified his fellow-prisoners. Whe 
the sentence of death was pronounced 
he heard it with Christian resi 
Although he begged to be left alow 
in order to pray with freedom ™ 
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Monks still harassed him with dis- 
putes till the time of execution, which 
took place at Fort St. Michael, ar- 
rived. On quitting the prison, he 
said, “ it was a day of double deliver- 
ance, that of his body from captivity, 
and that of his soul from imprison- 
ment in the body ; for he cherished 
the expectation of partaking shortly 
in full liberty of the joys of the bles- 
sed.” Atthe foot of the scaffold he 
prayed ina manner that very much 
affected the bye-standers, and on the 
ladder said, “ My God, into thy hands 
1 commend my spirit.".—A martyr 
worthy of the best ages of the church 
of Christ !—Even his enemies were 
compelled to admit that he died like 
a saint. 

About fifteen thousand of the Wal- 
denses, men, women and children, 
who threw themselves on the Duke's 
clemency, were confined in fourteen 
castles and prisons of Piedmont, with 
a scanty allowance of bread and wa- 
ter ; and various means were used to 
render this bread and water unwhole- 
some. ‘They always lay upon bricks 
or rotten straw, and so many toge- 
ther that the very air was infected : 
seventy-five sick have been reckoned 
inasingle room at onetime. Eight 
thousand persons died in consequence 
of these barbarities. After suffering 
nine months, those who survived were 

rmitted to retire into Switzerland ; 

ut not before threatenings and al- 
lurements had been artfully employed 
to induce them to forsake their reli- 
gion—in general without effect: and 
those who did apostatize, instead of 
recovering their houses and property, 
according to a specious promise made 
tothem, were conveyed to the dis- 
tant province of Verceil. A great 
number of children, however, taken 
away and dispersed in Piedmont, were 
not allowed to accompany their rela- 
tes to Switzerland ; and the nine 
pastors were removed to Verrue, Nive, 
and Montmeiilan, deprived of the 
privilege of imparting religious con- 
solation to their beloved people. 
Eighty of the men were forced to 
work in chains for three years in the 
citadel of Turin. Even those. per- 
mitted to seek refuge in Switzerland 
endured great calamities. One com- 
ie Was required to set out late in 

evening, and walk five leagues 
on the snow and ice: more than one 


huudred and fifty died in the way 
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withont succour. Another company, 
foreseeing dreadful weather, entreated 
the officer who conducted them to 
stay till after the storm; but he 
obliged them to set out, and eighty- 
six persons perished in consequence 
on Mount Cenis. Their friends were 
not suffered to remain and bury them, 
Others of the Waldenses, who fol- 
lowed, found their bodies amidst the 
snow ; several women with their in- 
fants still in their arms. Many ex- 
pired by the time they reached the 
gates of Geneva, and all exhibited 
marks of peculiar suffering. ‘These 
poor destitute fugitives, while they 
remained in Switzerland, were su 
ported by the charitable contribu- 
tions of the English and Dutch, which 
were administered with so much fi- 
delity by Isaac Behaghel, Minister of 
Frankfort, that he was afterwards 
presented with a gold medal by Wil- 
liam III. Through the generous in- 
terference of M. Valkenier, they ob- 
tained grounds in the dominions of 
the Duke of Wirtemberg, on the es- 
tates of the Margrave of Dourlach, 
the Landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt, 
and the Count of Hanau, where they 
established fourteen churches, naming 
their villages after the beloved spots 
they once inhabited in the valleys. 
Seven ministers and schoelmasters 
were there supported by his Britan- 
nic Majesty. Others of the Vaudois 
went to the marquisate of Branden- 
burg ; others settled in the county of 
Neufchatel, at Bienue, and at Schaff- 
hausen. In 1689 a party of some- 
where between six and nine hundred, 
joiued, I believe, by three hundred 
French exiles, resolved to re-occupy 
the houses and lands of which they 
had been so unjustly deprived. For 
this purpose they met by agreement 
in a wood between Nyon aud Rolle, 
towns situated on the lake of Geneva; 
and on the 17th of August, at ten 
o'clock at night, crossed the lake and 
landed in Savoy. ‘They then directed 
their course through Cluse, Maglan, 
and Salenches ; forced their way at the 
point of the sword ; took hostages, in 
order to secure a free passage through 
the towns where they met with op- 
position (yet paid for the provisions 
they took on their journey); and in 
this manner passed throug Entigney 
‘Tegue, Mont Marienne, Bonneval, 
Bexas, Mont Cenis, marching over 
snow, climbing up rocks, sustaining 














the attacks of troops sent against them ; 
and, in short, overcoming every ob- 
stacle that presented itself in their 
Arrived, at length, at the 

church of Guigon (a hamlet annexed 
to Pral), they engaged in worship, 
sang the seventy-fourth Psalm, and 
their colonel and pastor, Arnaud, 
preached on the 120th Psalm. But 
even after their return, they had fre- 
uent and severe skirmishes with 
their enemies, displaying upon all oc- 
casions a degree of valour and forti- 
tude that has been seldom surpassed. 
One cannot, however, but regret, 
that M. Arnaud's account of their re- 
turn affords too many proofs that they 
possessed more of the martial than 
the evangelic spirit; the same which 
at an earlier period characterized Zis- 
ca and those of the Hussites who fol- 
lowed his standard. After several 
unsuccessful efforts to dispossess this 
warlike company of Waldenses, the 
Duke of Savoy at length concluded a 
peace with them, and permitted the 
return of their wives and children. 
Hence the origin of the present race 
of the inhabitauts of the valleys, a po- 
lation of seventeen thousand souls, 
since their return, their residence as 
before, has been attended with nu- 
merous hardships. To mention but 
afew: they have been compelled to 
desist from work on the Roman Ca- 
tholic festivals ; forbidden to exercise 
the profession of physician or surgeon; 
or to purchase lands ; and very often 
their children have been stolen in or- 
der to be educated in the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, in a large and not inele- 
nt building at Pignerol, called the 
lospice, established for the express 
rpose of converting the Vaudois.* 

is last instance of cruelty, added 
to many similar atrocities, so inge- 
niously adapted to embitter the foun- 
tain of domestic happiness, too forci- 
bly recalls that 
the prophet :—*“ In Ramah was there 
a voice heard, lamentation and weep- 
ing, and great mourning: Rachael 
weeping for ber children, and would 
not be comforted, because they are 
not.” Thoughts of this nature would 
naturally occur to the mind of a stran- 





® The institution, however, has been 
attended with little suce { 
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ger when finding himself actually in 
the valleys: the first evening espe. 
cially, when I held in my arms the 
very lovely child of Mrs. P. of St. 
Jeau, | could not but picture to my- 
self, again and again, the agony of 
those parents “ who wandered in de- 
serts and in mountains, in dens and 
in caves of the earth,” in that y 
neighbourhood, equally unable to sue- 
cour themselves and their tender 
offspring. ‘To whom could this “ no- 
ble army of martyrs” look for support 
but to “ the Holy Ghost the Comfort. 
er’? And what hope could sustain 
their souls but that of “ a better coun- 
try, that is, a heavenly” ? 

It may be thought by some, that 
the enemies of the Vaudois were 
chiefly tempted to injure them by 
avarice, and that they wished Lo rob 
them of their lands; but, however 
this may have mingled, as it did, no 
doubt, with other motives, the main- 
spring of the opposition seems to have 
been a rooted autipathy, because they 
professed doctrines and engaged in 
worship that differed from the oman 
Catholic.t For, as to their lands 


contrasting their bleak ais, narrow 


valleys and barren mountains, with 
the soft climate and the fertile plaiu 
of Piedmont, they might much more 


— 





+ Itis through the necessity of presen· 
ing a due regard to historic truth, and of 
maintaining the cause of a much-injured 
people, that circumstances of cruelty have 
been related so dishonourable to the Re- 
man Catholic Church. It is hoped, how 
ever, that the writer will not be supposed 
to foster that antipathy against its mem- 
bers which he has so strongly condemned 
when it has appeared on their part, | 
principles of their church are unquestiom 
ably such as promote a spirit of persect- 
tion; but, happily, many of its member 
dissent from its spirit, and cultivate that 
Christian love which is a transcript of 
Divine Nature itself. Whilst bigots bare 
agitated the charch and the world, they 
have pursued their course of humble piety 
The writer has been always delighted @ 
see or hear of Catholics of this descriptio®, 
and he has had this happiness whilst o 
the Continent. Even with regard to the 
massacres mentioned in this memoir, some 
of the assasvins, probably, through @ 
zeal, thought they did God service. 
excuse in such a case is impossible ; 
one would wish in some measure to c 
nuate, for so did our Saviour * tbe 
cross: “ Father, forgive them, for the 
know not what they do.” 
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justly their surprise than Ca- 

an na, 4 when he saw Rome, that 

any should envy them their humble 
and hard-earned possessions. 

As it is probably what most read- 
ers would wish, | will bere attempt 
a brief description of their valleys.— 
There are three—Luzerne, La Pe- 
rouse, and St. Martin. That of Lu- 
zerne is the principal, and comprises 
the following communantes, or pa- 
rishes. 

1. Rora, situate in the mountains, 
which produces chesnuts and wheat. 

2. St. Jean, the entrance to the 
valley from Piedmont, and the finest 
spot belonging to the Vaudois. The 
eye is there pleased with a fine assem- 
blage of meadows, gardens, orchards, 
and. vineyards: mulberry trees are 
also cultivated for the use of the silk- 
worms, which bring in a good profit. 
The neighbouring eminences com- 
mand an extensive view of the plain 
of Piedmont. 

8. Augrognue, in the mountains, 

uces forage, chesnuts and fruit, 

t little wine. Here there was, in 
ancient times, a college for the edu- 
cation of ministers. 

4. Latour, a borough-town in the 
vale; its vicinity producing wine, 
wheat, fruits, forage and chesnuts.— 
Not far from this town there is a cave 
im the hills, capable of containing 
three or four hundred persons, where, 
providentially, the Vaudois found a 
place of refuge when persecuted by 
their enemies. In this cave they pre- 
pared provisions ia an oven, and, it 
is understood, resided occasionally for 
some time, while the danger was im- 
minent ; and here, in such perilous 
circumstances, it is not to be doubted 

in imitation of their Redeemer, 
they frequently “ offered up suppli- 
cation with strong crying and tears 
unto Him that was able to save them 
from death.” 

5. Higher up the valley is Villard, 
producing wheat and chesnuts, but 
very little wine. In passing by, I 
noticed people with goitres, so often 
seen in the Valais, and described b 

r. Coxe, in his Travels — 
Switzerland ; but I think there are 
few if any idiots,—In the Valais they 
are humerous. 

6, Bobbi, still farther in the valley, 
borders on Dauphine. In this parish 
the scenery is stamped with an awful 
Grandeur, Qu. the mountain opposite 
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the village you see snow even as late 
as September; and now and then 
you meet with a fine cascade in the 
neighbourhood. The Pelis, which 
descends towards Bobbi, and then 
ruus along the valley of Luzerne, is 
in some places a very impetuous tor- 
rent: it takes its source above the 
Alp of Pra, and loses itself in the Po. 
In this parish you find little produce ; 
scarcely any thing except cattle and 
chesnuts. 

La Perouse is an extremely narrow 
valley, watered by the Cluson. Se- 
veral villages init, formerly inhabited 
by the Vaudois, are now exclusively 
so by Roman Catholics. They have 
only three parishes :— 

1. Pramol, situate on the moun- 
tains ; its produce wheat and fruit. 

2. Pomuaret, in which the hill and 
vale produce wine. 

3. St. Germain, which is more 
agreeable and productive than the two 
others. 

Between the valleys of Luzerne and 
La Perouse is situate the parish of 
Prarustix (comprising Rocheplate and 
St. Barthelimi), which produces good 
wine, wheat and fruit. 

The valley of St. Martin is watered 
by the Germanasque, It is extremely 
narrow ; in fact, all the lands are on 
the sides of the mountains. This vale 
comprises :— — 

1. Pral, situate among the higher 
mountains, which are covered with 
snow about nine months in the year. 
There is little wheat or fruit ; the chief 
resource is cattle. 

2. Maneille: I was particularly 
struck with the sterility of this parish, 
In the neighbourhood there is a fine 
cascade. 

3. Villeseche., 

The Vaudois had formerly much 
more extensive grounds ; but at va- 
rious times, and under various pre- 
texts, they have been dispossessed of 
them. These three valleys have been 
left them rather as places of exile 
than of enjoyment, and though de- 
scribed as producing wine, wheat, 
&c. yet, with the exception of a few 
spots, itis by mere dint of hard la- 
bour that the barren soil of the sides 
of the mountains yields the means of 
— oye the my whose 

rincipal diet is black wheat, pota- 
sia cies or goat's milk, and ches- 
nuts. The roads are often serpentine 
over rocky ground; the noise of the 
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tushing tortent is generally heard ; 
and sometimes, especially at Pral, the 
dreadful avalanche overwhelms an in- 
dividual on the road, ora family in 
their cottage. 

] now proceed to some cursory re. 
marks on the character and manners 
of the Waldenses, premising that it 
is not at all intended to go through 
the round of mortal virtues, and shew 
how far they are respected or exem- 
plified by the people, but merely to 
state a few particulars of which | was 
informed, or which fell under person- 
al observation. . 

They preserve from their forefa- 
thers a sincere respect for pure and 
undefiled religion. Public worship 
is very generally and conscientiously 
attended ; and when I had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a communion- 
day, the church was quite full, and 
the behaviour of the communicants 
solemn and pleasing.* Nor is their 
religion wholly confined to their tem- 
ples : on the Sunday evenings in win- 
ter several families assemble in a sta- 
ble (partly induced by the intense 
cold), and unite in religious exercises, 
as reading the scriptures, and singing 
psalms and hymns. 

The social duties they also exercise 
to a very considerable extent. Vor 
instance, though more frequently per- 
secuted than protected by their sove- 
reigns, the Waldenses are loyal sub- 
jects. When the King of Sardinia 
was lately restored to hiscrown, they 
sang “ ‘Te Deum" on the occasion, as 
well as presented an address of con- 
gratulation: and when, at a former 

veriod, Louis the Fourteeuth’s arm 
invaded Turin, Victor Amadeus If. 
was ailvised to rely upon their loyal- 
ty, and take refuge in Rora: he did 
so, and remained secure sill Prince 
Eugene came to his relief. 

hey are also remarkably honest. 
Whilst the immediate vicinity (the 
plain) is infested with robbers and as- 
sassins, these valuable men devote 
themselves, with that industry and 
patience which the nature of the soil 





* Religious instruction is very carefully 
instilled before young persons become for 
the first time communicants, I was told 
that a young lady of Turin had been four 
months at a relation and minister's house, 


possing through a course ef religious stu- 
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requires, to useful labour for their 
subsistence. A robbery seldom of 
never occurs in the valleys. Assured 
of this, I felt no anxiety, though once 
overtaken by night near the woods, 
and entirely at a loss which of the 
numerous intersecting by-ways to 
choose. My companion and myself 
walked fearlessly along till we per. 
ceived a light, and got an obliging 
Vaudois to attend us home. 

We find, indeed, more than mere 
honesty among them; even a gene- 
rous disinterestedness, though so poor, 
I could not prevail upon a man atone 
time, upon a child at another, to take 
any reward for a trifling service they 
had rendered ; and I recollect seeing 
a soldier, who offered himself to the 
King of Sardinia instead of his brother 
or some other individual, unaccus- 
tomed to war, who might be required 
to serve. 

Hospitality is another very pleasing 
trait, and exercised in such a manner, 
that when you quit their roof, the 
Vaudois seem as if they had received, 
and not conferred a favour. Their hu- 
manity is also, on many occasions, 
conspicuous. If any one is ill, the 
neighbours cheerfully and gratuitous- 
ly sit up at night in the sick chamber, 
and there is even a sort of dispute 
who shall pay the first and the great- 
est attentions. In case of an accident 
that a poor person has met with, a 
sermon is sometimes preached, and a 
collection made. But this kindness 
is by no means confined to their own 
friends. Whilst the Catholics around 
usually relieve the necessitous of their 
own religion, the Vaudois give what 
they can spare to the destitute of ei 
ther communion. There is one illus- 
trious instance, in particular, of their 
humanity, which should not pass un- 
noticed. When the Austrians and 
Russians, under Marshal Suwarrow, 
compelled the French army to retreat, 
three hundred wounded French sol- 
diers received all the assistance, with 
respect to medicines, &c. that could 
be given; and at the request of M. 
Rustan, their Minister, the inhabi- 
tants of Bobbi carried these poor men 
on their shoulders over the mountains 
to the French territory—a most pait- 
ful task, as those can well attest who 
have taken the tedious and difficult 
road of the mountains from Piedmont 
to Dauphine. Their conduct appears 
to have been a pure act of humanity 
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not the result of 4— partiality to the 
French; yet, but for the generous 
int ition of Prince Bagration with 
the Commander in Chief, it would 
have exposed them and their proper- 
ty toconsiderable danger. The Aus- 
trians could not withhold their admi- 
ration; and the French General 
(Suchet) published an order of the 
day for the very purpose of acknow- 

ing such a singular instance of 
benevolence. 

I will mention but one moral fea- 
ture besides, and that is, their grati- 
tude. They have been long indebted 
(as will be seen in the sequel) to our 
nation for its sympathy and protection, 
and especially to a British Princess 
(their guardian angel, if we may so 
speak), for her munificence. These 
benefits have never been forgotten : 
on the contrary, the pastors and peo- 
ple regard the English as their best 
friends—in seasons of difficulty, their 
chief resource ;* and | remember [| 
was very forcibly struck with the re- 
mark of the amiable wife of one of 
their ministers, who told me, that 
they made a point of instilling into 
their children respect and esteem for 
the English from the very dawn of 
reason in their minds. 

Having said thus much of some va- 
luable qualities of the mind, a few 
observations may be added respecting 
their manners. They are in general 
very correct, such as one might anti- 
= amongst a people well instruct- 

, little used to intercourse with the 
world, and devoted to the laborious 
—— of ploughmen, herdsmen, 
shepherds and vine-dressers. The late 
war, however, has in some degree 
injured them, as it obliged many 
oftheir youth to become soldiers in 
the French service. There was also 
a fortress established by the French 
of late years, not far from St. Jean. 

they have experienced, no doubt, 
like most others, the melancholy truth 
of the maxim, “ Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” The princi- 
palamusement of the people has in 
itself something of the martial ; it is 
their great ambition to be expert 
marksmen; a circumstance to be 
traced, probably as much to a motive 





* It is to the British representative they 
ve their Memorial and interests 


a the present Congress of Vienua. 
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of self-defence as of pleasure, After 
Easter the inhabitants of the several 
parishes (each body with an elected 
king at its head) receive each other 
with peculiar respect, fire at a mark 
with a musket ball, and afterwards 
adjudge rewards to the most skilful, 
This tends to cement the union of the 
several parishes. Their marri 
baptisms, &c. usually take place in 
winter, and then they often indulge 
in their favourite amusement of danc- 
ing. In 1711, a synod prohibited 
dancing, but the prohibition does not 
seem to have been attended with suc- 
cess. 

1 wil] next describe what I am per- 
suaded will interest, | wish I could 
add gratify, benevolent persons in 
England—the state of their schools, 
They were once flourishing, and the 
sum of six thousand livres of Pied- 
montt was annually remitted from 
Holland for the purpose of supporting 
fifteen great, ninety little (or winter) 
and two Latin schools; part of the 
money being reserved however, for 
the widows of ministers, for disabled 
ministers, for the poor, and for an al- 
lowance to five deans.t The events 
of the late war have entirely changed 
this happy aspect of affairs. Since 
the year 1810, two thousand livres pes 
annum only (100/. sterling) have been 
received from Holland; and as half 
the people had not the means of pay- 
ing, the schools have exceedingly de- 
clined, and even run the risk of com- 
plete decay. With the exception of 
the Latin schools, however, they ex- 
ist at present (barely exist, and but il 
* with teachers), as charitable 
persons in the valleys have hitherto 
paid for the poor. 

They have beeu equally unforty- 
nate with regard to the pensions 
which Queen Mary IL — to 
thirteen schoolmasters; for this re 
source has also failed since 1797. It 
is highly important that Christian bo 
nevolence should avail itself of the 
occasion here presented of benefiting 
the rising generation, both in grant- 
ing such an allowance as shall procure 
efficient teachers, aud in suggesting 
the various improvements in system 
which have lately takeu place in the 





+ About 300/. sterling. 
T The five senior ministers are always 
deans, 
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education of the poor in our own coun- 


try. 

The next subject that claims atten- 
tion is the condition of their ministers 
and churches. 

Each of the thirteen parishes has a 
settled minister; and to each parish 
several hamlets are annexed, in which 
there are also temples. Queen Mary 
established what they term the royal 
subsidy, a grant of 400 livres (20/.) 
annually to each pastor ; but from this 
fund nothing has been received since 
the year 1797. What they call the 
tational subsidy, is the product ofa 
collection in England about forty years 
ago. Part of this is intended for the 
widows of ministers; and ministers 
themselves derive from it the annual 
sum of four hundred livres, which has 
been regularly received. It is ob- 
vious, from this statement, that those 
pastors who have not private proper- 
ty, must be in unhappy circumstan- 
ces; and indeed the royal subsidy hav- 
ing failed, some have been reduced 
to the painful necessity of borrowing 
money of their respective flocks. 

Few would imagine that persons 
of learning and taste are to be found 
among them, and yet there are; their 
education places them on the same, 
or nearly the same, level with the 
generality of ministers in this country. 

The Swiss Cantons, which have 
ever shewn a friendly regard to the 
interests of the Waldenses, assisted 
them in this respect, and in 1729 an 
English lady settled a pension upon 
a student, which was paid through 
the consistory of Amsterdam. Their 
candidates were educated at Geneva 
and Lausanne ; but I think I am cor- 
rect in stating that their pensions have 
failed (the events of the late war hay- 
ing introduced change aud disorder 
into every department), and that they 
will experience difficulties in future, 
on account of the expense of an aca- 
demical education, 1 am sorry to say 
the case of at least some of the widows 
of deceased pastors is also distressing. 
There are now six : one, who has a 
daughter, has only about 10/, a year 
—she had a son, a student at fn. 
sanne, Who was compelled to serve 
in the army: he afterwards died at 
home of his wounds. The late Mr. 
O. had a very laborious parish in the 
mountains ; often a and fatiguin 
wy end Gen she beh te ie 
tense beat in sumer, and the raig 
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and snow ia winter, no place of shel. 
ter and rest (the church standing on 
an isolated spot), before the service, 
He fell, at length, a victim to his ex- 
ertions, leaving a widow and seven 
daughters, the eldest only fourteeg 
~~ old, to lament so severe a loss, 

he pecuniary resources for the sup. 
port of so numerous a young family 
are very slender indeed. When | 
stood near the grave and read this 
simple inscription on a rade head. 
stone: “1814, J.D. O. Pasteur a 
Juge ;" and when I[ entered his libra- 
ry and opened the books he had been 
used to read, and looked thoughtfully 
around the reom which had so often 
witnessed the prayers of a father for 
his family, and a pastor for his flock; 
this consideration that their circum. 
stances were so reduced, could not 
but awaken still deeper sympathy for 
this afflicted family. 

It has been already stated that there 
are thirteen parishes ; of these my 
short residence only permitted me to 
see nine. The old chapel of St. Jean 
had been destroyed by persons hostile 
to the principles of the Waldenses; 
but of late years they have, with the 
assistance of friends at Turin, builta 
new church. ‘This seems to confirm 
what has been advanced of the se 
rious view of the importance of reli- 
gion which reigns inthe valleys. But 
this is not all: they have likewise 
erected a new church, almost wholly 
at their own expense, at St. Ger 
main,* an earthquake (which is no 
unconynon occurrence among them) 
having greatly injured the former one 
in 1808. With regard to church go- 
vernment, there is a moderator elected 
at every synod; each church has a 
deacon, who attends to objects of 
charity; and several elders; .the dis- 
cipline is less strict than formerly ; 
the liturgy used in public worship is 
that of Neufchatel; the festivals ob 
served are Christmas, Easter, Ascen- 
sion Day, and Pentecost.+ 

Other particulars, with which either 
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* The United Brethren kindly advanced 
something. * 

t All the offices of their church are ™ 
French, which they often speak ; but the 
patuis of Piedmont is also prevalent amout 
—— ancient — —— 

jans with respect to ch 

ment, and the sermons in Italian, or a lan 
guage in some measure similar to it. 
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rsonal observation or the informa- 
tion of others has made me acquainted, 
I forbear to mention in so brief a Me- 
moir, and therefore pass on to a hint 
or two as to the means of promoting 
the welfare of this valuable class of 
our fellow-christians. They are clear- 
ly in want of pecuniary aid ; and such 
is the benevolent disposition of Bri- 
tish Christians, that to mention this 
fact is quite enough. Yet, however 
anxious that they should not be over- 
looked in this age of beneficence, | 
am fully aware, that, since there are 
magnificent institutions in the coun- 
try which have a much higher claim 
upon Christian liberality, donations 
are chiefly to be hoped for from per- 
sons whose affluence enables them, 
after subscribing to larger societies, 
to spare something for others of an 
inferior description. Very many such 
persons are to be found; and one 
capnot for amoment suppose that they 
will permit this interesting people, so 
eminently protected by the English 
in the eighteenth, to be neglected in 
the nineteenth century. There was 
atime when the Waldenses did not 
#0 much receive as impart benefits, 
Their college of Angrogne sent forth 
zealous missionaries to convey pure 
religious knowledge to several parts 
of Lurupe, then involved in ignorance 
and superstition. ‘They were, indeed, 
according to the import of their ar- 
morial bearings, a light shining amidst 
thick darkness.* If, in these latter 
days, something of the ancient splen- 
dour of their piety should, through 
divine grace, re-appear, those Chris- 
tans will have reason to esteem them- 
selves very happy, who, by their ge- 
nerous efforts, may be in some de- 
gree honoured as instruments of the 
revival. It is unquestionably the duty 
of believers to endeavour to promote 
and to pray for such a revival of vital 
piety in churches once renowned, as 
well as thie diffusion of divine truth 
* heathen. 
am sensible that this in 
behalf of the Waldenses Ay ey re- 
spect worthy of the cause it under- 
takes to advocate; yet since, how- 
ever unadorned, it has, at Jeast the 
Simplicity of truth, and the impor- 
— of the subject to recommend it, 
Ps willingly cherish the hope 
sat it will secure for this excellent 


* “ Lux in tenebris ;” the arms of the 


re of Luzerve, whieh once belonged to 
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people a warm interest in the best 
affections of their fellow-christians. 
Of this I am very sure, that if, in- 
stead of seeing their condition through 
the medium ofan imperfect memoir, 
they found themselves actually in the 
valleys, and, holding a history of the 
Vaudois in their hands, cast the eye 
around spots consecrated by the suf- 
ferings of so many disciples of the 
Lord Jesus, they would be filled with 
esteem for the people, and a desire to 
promote their happiness. The even- 
ing before I quitted them, a solitary 
walk afforded me full scope to indulge 
such a train of feelings :—a sacred 
luxury it may well be termed, since 
the sensations of delight were really 
such as neither the treasures of art 
deposited in the Louvre, nor the stu- 
pendous views of nature unfolded in 
the cantons of Switzerland, had pos- 
sessed in an equal degree the magi¢ 
toimpart. All around seemed to have 
a tendency to foster the disposition ; 
a torrent rushed by on the left; the 
evening was so mild that the leaves 
scarcely stirred ; and the summits of 
the mountains, behind which the sun 

had just set, *2 literally above 
the clouds. 1e emotions produced 

by the scenery and recollections asso- 

ciated with it, will not be soon ef- 

faced: jt might be the last time I 

should see those mountains, which 

had been so often the refuge of the 

oppressed—those churches, wherethe 

doctrines of the gospel had been so 

long and so faithfully maintained— 

and those friends, from whom astran- 

ger from a distant land had received 

so many proofs of affectionate regard ! 

Full of such thoughts as I walked 

along, I arrived at length at the house 

of one of the pastors, to pass the 

night. The next day he accompa- 

nied me to the limits of his parish, on 

the Col de Croix, which separates 

Piedmont from Dauphine. The walk 

being long and tedious, he had brought 

bread and a flagon of wine, and ob- 

served, as he gave me the refresh- 

ment, it was “ une espéce de commu- 

nion"—might be almost considered a 

sort of communion. We then parted 

with expressions of Christian esteem ; 

and, descending the other side of the 

mountain, I soon lost sight of the 

Jands belonging to the Vaudois—de- 

scendants of a class of men who were, 

for a series of ages, “ destitute, af- 

flicted, to »” but “of whom 

the world was not worthy '” 
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Difficulties on the Subject of the 
Resurrection. 
Muidstona, Feb. 12, 1815. 
Sir, 
{OUGH I by no means wish 
to interrupt your correspondent 
Credo [p. 25,) in his purpose of ob- 
viating the difficulties alleged by your 
Cambridge correspondent, in what 
he conceives to be a more satisfactory 
manner than I was enabled to do; 
et justice to myself, and the cause 
i have espoused, requires that I should 
correct a palpable mis-statement which 
occurs at the commencement of his 
letter, and which appears and influ- 
ences his remarks throughout. He 
ects out with the phrase “ physiolo- 
gical correspondence” as descriptive 
of the Letter of Cantabrigiensis, and 
consequently of the subject for our 
mutual consideration. He also states, 
that the leading difficulty to be con- 
sidered was, whether if a man dies 
wholly, a resurrection is within the 
bounds of probability. ‘The difficulty 
which he has not very judiciously 
severed, is thus ingenuously and suc- 
cinctly stated by Cantabrigiensis him- 
self: “If i die wholly a resurrection 
appears scarcely within the bounds 
of possibility. There may be a new 
creation, bat can the regenerated be- 
ing be myself? Ifthere be nothing to 
constitute my individuality but the 
will and power ofthe Creator, I seem 
reduced to the absurdity of thinking 
that my consciousness may be confer- 
red on any number of created forms.” 
Thus it clearly appears that he felt 
doubts concerning the possibility of a 
resurrection by the energy of the 
Creator alone, independent of some 
secondary means, such as the “ pre- 
servation of consciousness” iu the in- 
terval between death and the resur- 
rection. He suspected that a com- 
lete resurrection or restoration of vi- 
| existence after it had wholly ceased 
to be, involved some absurdity, and 
consequently was not an object even 
of infinite power. To this difficulty 
I undertook to reply, by shewing that 
it is equally in the power of the Cre- 
ator to restore life and consciousness 
as it was originally to impart, preserve 
and withdraw those — 4 and 
that it is sufficiently agreeable to the 
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analogy of his actual proceedings both 
in the ordinary course of nature and 
by miracle ; and further, that he cap 
receive no assistance whatever, from 
secondary means, all created exist. 
ence, whether material, mental of 
otherwise, existing only as the pure 
effect of his power ; and consequently 
being entirely at his disposal either to 
preserve, remove or restore at his 
pleasure. This was the leading sub- 
ject of our discussion, or at least 
which | undertook to discuss; as] 
perfectly coincided with him in opin 
ion, that the hypothesis of Dr. Watts, 
concerning “ an indestructible germ 
of matter, being the nucleus of the 
regenerated man, is altogether a gra- 
tuitous supposition.” 

The question between us, therefore, 
instead of being of a vhystological na- 
ture, and relating to the probability 
of a resurrection, by any such secon- 
dary means as Credo appears to have 
in contemplation, was wholly theolo- 
gical, or relative to what was possible 
as the pure result of the divine ener- 

es. 

Whatever Credo may be about to 
do in his next letter by way of more 
effectually clearing up the difficulties 
of Cantabrigiensis, he has hitherto 
done very little except misrepresent- 
ing and distorting his expressions, 
and making heavy complaints against 
me, for not answering him by such 
arguments as Ae deems most cogent. 
In No. 1, of his remarks, he twice re 
peats his misrepresention of the lead- 
ing difficulty; and then complains of 
me for replying directly to it, instead 
of wandering into other topics. He & 
displeased with the length of my a 
= and that itis metaphysical. 
The first of these inconveniences be 
has himself sufficiently remedied, 
though so much at the expense of 
perspicuity and sense, icularly at 
the closing sentence of his abridgment 
(1), that I should much rather he had 
left it to speak for itselfin its origin®l 
uninviting condition.* The reasm@ 
why it could not be physical has been 

ined ; it necessarily relates who 
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* Excited in the second paragraph, 
Vol. viii. p. 734, should have been eneréet. 
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to the Creator and the human mind; 


yet I had hoped that the illustrations 
derived from the familiar pheenomena 
of sleep and dormancy, would have 
rendered it sufficiently intelligible. 
The affirmative of the question with 
which it concludes is the point which 
was to be determined, being the an- 
swer to Cantabrigiensis’s chief diffi- 
culty, and Credo, though with rather 
an ill grace, appears to admit that it 
is perfectly easy. . 

Che second head of his remarks 
commences with a sad distortion of 
sense contained in the concluding sen- 
tence of the above quotation from Can- 
tabrigiensis. It by no means follows, 
that because the whole creation is the 
eutire production of Jehovah, the pure 
effect of his power, therefore it must 
bea part of his substance. His at- 
tributes are all resolvable into infi- 
nite power, wisdom and goodness ; 
and creation is the effect, not a part 
of those attributes. They are the 
cause, this in all its parts and modifi- 
cations, whether material or discern- 
ible by our senses or not, is the ef- 


feet. ‘They constitute the one indivi- 


sible Jehovah, or self-subsisting God, 
who is necessarily from everlasting to 
everlasting, without variableness, or 
shadow of a turning. This subsists 
only as the result of his energies, and 
may therefore be altered, withdrawn 
or renewed at his pleasure. ‘Though 
Credo terms this the next difficulty of 
Cantabrigieusis, it is in reality only 
an illustration of the preceding aftir- 
mation ; shewing his reasons for sns- 
pecting that a resurrection in case of 
total death “is scarcely within the 
bounds of possibility ;’ viz. that the 
supposition appears to lead to absurd 
consequences. Hereagain [ am com- 
plained of for referring to the creative 
power of God, mstead of alleging 
proofs from nature. Now had I mere- 
ly referred to creative power, with- 
out shewing that there was no ab- 
surdity in the doctrine of a complete 
resurrection of the same individuals 
i” number, as in every other respect, 
by its sole energies, there would have 
Just ground for complaint. But 
though Credo has charged me with 
——— going to — an impos- 
heat?” “ also wi “ cutting the 
twok and yet “ labouring,” which 
O last acousatitns are not very com- 
a er with each Oder -— he has not 
’ 
Muself advanced @ sugle argument 
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even going to prove any one of his ac- 
cusations. He complains that my an- 
swer is vague ; yet according to his 
own account, it constantly applies to 
the point in view; viz. a resurrection 
by the power and will of the Creator 
alone. ; 
Credo makes various complaints of 
my observations in proof that the re- 
surrection of Christ is adapted to con- 
firm and establish the doctrive of the 
resurrection of our race to a state of 
immortality ; and particularly that 
some of my quotations are irrelevant, 
and others want evidence of my hav- 
ing justly applied them. Now the 
principal question” here is, whether 
Christ, notwithstanding his various 
appearances in his former body, which 
surely was the most satisfactory, if 
not the only mode in which he could 
manifest himself to men remaining tr 
the flesh, did not in reality come out 
of his sepulchre, and usually continue 
after his resurrection in a state of in- 
visibility ; or in which he could not 
when present be discerned by our 
eyes or any of our senses. For if Jee 
sus rose to a state of invisibility, it is 
evideut that his body must suddenly 
have sustained a greater and more in- 
explicable change than any to which 
our bodies are subjected in the course 
of nature, by the circumstance of hig 
sudden invisibility alone; and if in 
this state he received life aud con- 
sciousness in great perfection, the 
single event of his resurrection must 
have been more extraordinary, as be- 
ing compounded of more miracles than 
will attend the similar resurrection of 
mankind after their bodies have been 
dissipated and rendered invisible by 
a process of nature.—l observe thea 
ist. That if he had come visibly out 
of the sepulchre his appearance would 
have been the chief object to attract 
the attention of the watchmen who 
were stationed at its entrance for the 
express purpose of securing his body. 
But though the appearance of an an- 
gel from heaven, a sight of which 
they could have no expectation, and 
his rolling away the stone from the 
sepulchre were distinctly observed 
by them, yet no intimation whatever 
is given of their seeing Jesus. He 
must therefore have been miracu- 
lously concealed from their view ; for 
had they seen him, the mention of 
this sight would have formed the pro- 
minent feature im their narrative. 2 
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The next direct proof of his change 
into a state of invisibility was pre- 
sented to the twodisciples, with whom 
he joined company in their way from 
Jerusalem to Emmaus ; from whose 
sight at supper, ufter an interesting 
intercourse for a considerable time, 
he disappeared. 3. The same even- 
ing “the doors being shut,” he was 
found standing in the midst of the 
apostles, after such an inexplicable 
manner, that though they were pre- 
viously convinced that he was aiive, 
they now imagined that they saw on- 
ly the spirit or apparition of a dead 
man. 4. He again appeared to 
them in precisely the same manner 
seven days afterwards, ‘Thomas being 
present, and afforded him exactly 
those proofs of the reality of. his per- 
son, which he had‘required in bis 
apparent absence. 5. It is evident 
that he was not usually visible to his 
disciples during the interval between 
his resurrection and ascension, but 
that he occasionally resumed his for- 
mer corporeal state, for the purpose 
of manifesting himself to them. To 
these oceastonal appearances the apos- 
tles coustantly appealed as the evi- 
dences that he was really risen, and 
their narratives uniformly imply that 
though he was occasionally, he was 
notjuniformly nor geverally present in 
a visible form. Yet his appearing at 
the most suitable junctures, and dis- 
covering an ucquaintance with what 
passed im his apparent absence, prov- 
ed that he must have been invisibly 
or mentally present. 6. His ascension 
may justly be considered asa gradual 
representation of the change from this 
mortal state to a state of immortality ; 
his body which bad just been repre- 
sented to his disciples, in its usual 
state previous to his resurrection, di- 
minishing in specific gravity as it as- 
cended, til at length, probably both 
from its height and its tenuity, it dis- 
appeared from their view. 7. From 
this time forward he has remained in 
a state of invisibility, with only two 
recorded exceptions; viz. his appear- 
ance to Stephen to eucourage this 
first Christian martyr in his dying 
moments, and to Saul in effecting his 
conversion to the Christian faith. 8. 
That there was a very great change 
effected in the body of Christ at his 
resurrection, from a corruptible to an 
mere ter span from an animal to a 
spiritual state, as there will be of all 
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his disciples, is the express doctrine 
of the Apostle Paul. (See Cor, xy, 
$1—53, particularly verses 42, 44 and 
50.) Now the change from a dead, 
animal, corruptible body, to a living, 
spiritual, incorruptible one, being fa 
greater and more inconceivable than 
any changes which can happen to 
material bodies in the course of na. 
ture, it is evident that the sameness 
of the renewed being could not de 
pend on any sameness of materials in 
the composition of his body. It must 
depend wholly on the restoration of 
life and consciousness by that power 
from which all created existence ori- 
ginates. If therefore from the dead 
body of Jesus, an invisible, immortal 
person was produced, possessing the 
essentials of the same intelligent being 
who had previously lived in the com- 
mon state of humanity ; we may safe 
ly confide in his assurance that our 
race in general will be restored to 
life in like manner, by the same pow- 
er alone, after that the materials of 
which our present bodies are com- 
posed have been wholly dissipated 
and lost. The bodies of mankind in 
general are rendered invisible by the 
gradual dispersion of their particles; 
and we may conceive of the possibr 
lity of the same identical particles 
being collected together, so as to form 
a body composed of the very same 
materials. But how the material bo- 
dy could be suddenly rendered whol- 
ly invisible, and at the same time, the 
same life and consciousness imparted, 
which before were so intimately united 
with that body, are two most extraor- 
dinary fects of which we can find no 
analogy innature. ‘They are present 
ed to us in evidence and illustration 
only of one of these events as applica- 
ble to our race in general ; viz. that 
after their material bodies have been 
lost by a process with which we are 
well acquainted, renewed life 
consciousness shall be in like manner 
imparted. In proportion therefore as 
we are satisfied, that a man like ouf- 
selves is now existing in a state s0 
entirely different from this in which 
we remain, as an earnest of our con® 
mon destination, we may rega™ 
not only as a direct proof, be @ case 
in point strikingly iUlustra*¥© of that 
event. ; 

It is true, indee> that according 
to the received iS, concerning mat 
ter and spirit. chese things must ap 














rextremely mysterious ; and the 
phrase spiritual body, may seem to 
express a contradiction. The dis- 
quisitions of Dr. Priestley have, how- 
ever, thrown great light upon this 
subject ; but as | conceive he has not 
carried his principles in their applica- 
tion to the doctrine of a resurrection 
to their full extent, [ may on a future 
occasion De induced to trouble. you 
with some additional remarks. 
Yours very epee 
— X | - 

P.S. In your copy of my former 
Jetter there is a typographical error 
(T. B. instead of T. P.) in the signa- 
ture, which, however, | perceive, has 
not misled your correspoudent Credo. 

— — 

SR, 
AVING before [p. 25,] stated 
my reasons for considering the 
letter of T. P. not to be an answer to 
the objections of Cautabrigiensis to 
the Christian's hope of a resurrection 
from the dead, according to my pro- 
mise | now resume the subject with 
an intention of proving that the doc- 
trine of the Resurrection can be so 
explained, as to be understood and 

believed. 

Founded on his objections C. puts 
this question, “ If the immortality of 
the soul wants support from scripture 
and the restoration of the same body 
involves in it a physical contradiction, 
how is the preservation of individual 
consciousness and the resurrection of 
the same man to be explained, un- 
derstood or believed ?” Now the diffi- 
culty appears to me, not to be in the 
doctrine itself, but in the manner in 
which Cantabrigiensis considers the 
doctrine to be taught, for he “ laments 
that the scripture evidence is in fa- 
your of a system which holds man to 
be one and indivisible and wholly 
mortal ;” and it is on this ground that 
is put his first objection, “ That if 
man wholly dies a resurrection does 
not appear to be within the bounds of 
probability.” 

" But scripture does not represent 

Man to be one and indivisible :” for 
Jesus says, “ Fear not them who kill 
the (soma, the fleshly, organized) 

y. but are not able to kill the 
\psuxan, the desire, sensual) mind, 
trather fear him who is able to 
roy both mind and body in the 
Brave.” Matt. x. 28. Peter speaks 
{2 Pet. i. 14,) of knowing that he must 
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shortly “ put off” his tabernacle ; and 
Paul, that himself and all Christians 
knew that if their “ earthly house of 
this tabernacle was dissolved,’ they 
had a building of God ; hence, on 
this principle of consciousness, that 
their mind was inhabiting a taberna- 
cle of clay, Christians were anxiously 
“ desiring to be clothed upon” with 
their spiritual covering ; for they well 
knew that whilst they were at home 
in the body, they were absent from 
the Lord. Corresponding with this 
view of the subject he writes, 1 Cor, 
xv. 37, “ Thou sowest not that body 
that shall be;” 38, “ But God giveth 
it a body as pleaseth him, aud to 
every seeditsown body.” The scrip- 
ture therefore does not hold man to 
be one and indivisible as regards the 
body and mind ; but holds the mind 
to be the man, and the body to be 
his house, his tabernacle, his clothing. 
If therefore the whole body die, till 
it can be shewn that the mind also 
dies, a resurrection cannot be said to 
be improbable, but to such as know 
not the power of God, and have not 
heard of his promises, nor exercise 
their minds to discern his wonders in 
creation, and the reviviscence of all 
nature. 

2. The next objection made by 
Cantabrigiensis is, that a Creation is 
not a resurrection ; and that if a new 
creation is made from myself, many 
such may be made. But if the mind 
is the man, the new clothing of that 
mind is ouly a new creation of the 
clothing, but a resurrection of the 
man. And should that mind be di- 
vided, then the man would not be 
raised. 

8. C. next objects to the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, that it is not any evi- 
dence to us, because his body was 
not corrupted or destroyed, as ours 
will be; but this, like his former ob- 
jection, falls to the ground, as it re- 
gards the resurrection of the dead 
taught by the apostles ; for they no 
where teach the resurrection of the 
body as it now is, but expressly as- 
sert, “ Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God ;” that the liy- 
ing body at the coming of Christ shall 
be changed, that this “ corruptible 
must put on incorraption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality.” 
We know that Jesus that was raised 
from the dead was the same Jesus as 
was cruci@ed ; net guly he wae con- 
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scious of it, but his disciples were also, 
but we also are assured that his flesh 
and blood could not inherit the king- 
dom of heaven. When he was changed, 
whether in the tomb or at the time of 
the ascension, is of no consequence ; 
the objection of Cantabrigiensis ceases 
to have force, unless he can shew 
that the flesh and blood of the body 
of Jesus inherited the kingdom of 
God. 

4. Though the hypothesis of Dr. 
Watts may be, in part, a supposition 
to avoid a difficulty, yet to me it does 
appear that part of that supposition 
has a very close analogy to the scrip- 
tures and what we know of nature. 
The language of the Doctor would 
certainly have been more correct had 
he said “ We must ourselves rise at 
the last day for us to receive rewards 
and punishments,” instead of saying 
‘our bodies must rise.” If the Doctor 
errs in saying “ there may be, per- 
haps, some original fibres of each hu- 
man body,” perhaps he does not err 
in the continuing sentence, “ some 
stamina vita or primeval seeds of life, 
which may remain through all the 
stages of life, death and the grave.” 
In the present state of things, as Dr. 
Watts says, “Ifthere be any such 
constant and vital atoms, they are 
known to God only.” Yet man may 
conjecture whilst he keeps within 
the bounds of natural and revealed 
evidence. 

All nature makes known a distine- 
tion between body and life, whether 
it is in vegetable or animal union: as 
far as we know, and here man has 
extensive evidence, all life is a two- 
fold production ; without the anima- 
ting principle the ovum corrupts, with 
it life is the consequence: that whose 
origin is from two may be long com- 
bined together ; but as it was at first 
united, it must necessarily have con- 
nected with it a possibility of separa- 
tion ; but in all living bodies we have 
something more, for we have a con- 
tinual struggle between the energies 
of the vital principle and the tendency 
of matter to corruption ; corporeality 
being preserved alone in existence by 
the energies of vitality. Nature itself 
does therefore demonstrate that man 
is not a one indivisible being as it re- 
gards body and mind; but that mind 
is the man, and the body is the or- 
gapic instrament by which the mind 
obtains information and power to act. 


Too many of the followers of Dp 
Priestley, in the doctrine of the Ma. 
terialism of the Mind, reason as tho 
organization and mind were the: 
but nothing can be more distinct: 
mind from infancy increases in know. 
ledge and maturity to extreme olf 
age, always feeling through the whol 
period accumulating 2* by me. 
mory of personal identity; whereas 
the whole of corporeal organizatiog 
is so constantly passing away that 
though the man recollects the occur. 
rences that have happened to him 
for more than a century past, it is 
probable that not one particle of the 
matter that constitutes his organiza. 
tion is of more than ten years’ stand. 
ing, and probably has not been one 
year a partof him. It is the confound. 
ing together the actor and the instra- 
ment that has confused this plain 
subject. 

Be not alarmed, Sir, I am not go- 
ing to revive the now exploded sys 
tem of the pre-existence of the human 
mind, nor of its necessary immortality: 
neither to bring forward the spectres 
nor hobgoblins of past ages to terrify 
the nervous and alarm the fearfal, 
With you, Sir, I believe that the be- 
ginning of life is the commencement, 
and that its earthly termination of ex- 
istence is a stop to all consciousness 
till the great Creator has new clothed 
it with its etherial dress or habitation, 
In the mean time, I trust sufficient 
has been said to prove the scripture 
resurrection is not improbable or it 
credible; and that it is a resurrection 
of that which alone can be called the 
man, and that the resurrection of Je 
sus is and ought to be sufficient evi 
dence for us to act upon the expect 
tion of our own future resurrectiou. 

If any of your correspondents wisb 
to carry ou this physiological research 
in connexion with scripture evi 
and it meets your approbation to per 
mit its continuance, it will give m 


pleasure to 
CREDO. 
—— 
Hackney, Feb. 5, 1816. 
Sir, 


Tt following anecdote of a com 
demned criminal, extracted from 
a late publication, entitled, “ Letters 
from a Gentleman in the North o 
Scotland,” may not be unac 
to your readers. 

“Then the ministers of the tow® 
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went into the jail to give him ghostly 
advice, and endeavoured to bring him 
to a confession of his other sins, with- 
out which they told him he could yot 
hope for redemption—for besides this 
murder, he was strongly suspected, 
&e, ke, * * * But when the miois- 
ters had said all that was customary 
concerning the merit of confession, he 
abruptly asked them, if either or all 
of them could pardon him in case he 
made a comfession: and when they 
had answered ‘ No; not absolutely,’ 
he said, * You have told me, God 
can forgive me?’ They said it was 
true. ‘Then said he, ‘ As you cannot 

rdon me | have nothing to do with 
you, but will confess to him that 
can.’ ” 

There are other curious matters re- 
lated in the author’s account of this 
extraordinary Highlander, but not of 
sufficient interest for your pages. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 


Ss. C. 
— — 
London, Feb. 28, 1816. 


Sim, 
is well known that Mr. George 
Baring has lately resigned the vi- 
carage of Winterbourne Stoke, Wilts, 
and seceded from the Church of Eng- 
land, and that several other clergy- 
men of the same neighbourhood have 
also left the Establishment. But the 
—— of their secession have not, I 
ieve, been made public. 1 beg 
leaye therefore to request of some one 
of your correspondents in the West 
an explanation of this curious piece 
ofnews. Have the seceders been ac- 
tuated by love of orthoduxy or love of 


heresy? 
NONCON. 
— — 
Sir, H——, Jan. 18, 1816. 


the second vol. of the “ Annals 
of Philosophy,” by Dr. Thomas 
Thomson, (p. 247,) the editor has 
reprinted from his “ History of the 
Royal Society,” a“ Biographical Ac- 
count of Sir Isaac Newton,” and to 
that part of the Memoir which touch- 
€s upon Sir Isaac's religious senti- 
ments, has subjoined the following 
note (page $22). 
“T have heard it affirmed by some 
the self-constituted philosophers of 
present dav, that Sir Isaac New- 
ton believed the Christian religion 
merely because he was born in a 
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Christian country ; that he aever ex- 
amined it; and that he left behind 
him a cart-load of papers on religious 
subjects, which Dr. Horsley examined 
and declared unfit for publication. 
These gentlemen do not perceive that 
their declarations are inconsistent with 
each other. Nobody who has ever 
read a page of Newton's works could 
believe that he could write a cart-load 
of papers on a subject which he ne- 
ver examined. Newton's religious 
opinions were not orthodox ; for ex- 
ample, he did not believe in the Tri- 
nity. ‘This gives us the reason why 
Horsley, the Champion of the Tri- 
nity, found Newton's papers unfit for 
publication. But it is much to be 
regretted that they have never seen 
the light.” 

In the regret expressed by the 
biographer, Fevers all your read- 
ers will participate; and my reason 
for copying the note is a hope that, 
by being republished in your Miscel- 
lany it may meet the eye of some of 
your numerous readers, who may be 
able, through the same channel, to 
communicate information as to the 
existence and present situation of the 
papers in question. lam, Sir, 

Your constant reader, 


A. PF. 
—— 
Plymouth, Dec, 25, 1815. 
Sir, 

HAVE lately had the pleasure of 

perusing a work which I suspect 
is not so much known as it deserves 
to be; nor do I recollect to have 
seen the name of its author amongst 
those of the champions of the r 
unity and supremacy of God the Fa- 
ther, although he well deserves to 
have been placed in the very first 
rank ofthem. The copy I have be- 
fore me is stated to have been pub- 
lished in the year 1815, and to be the 
fifth edition enlarged; from which 
circumstance, and from the rank of 
the author, and tbe style of the work, 
] presume it has moved chiefly in the 
very highest circles, where | cannot 
but hope and believe it has produced 
a strong effect, although at present 
we have seen no better proof of it 
than the facility with which the per- 
secuting laws relative to Anti-Trinita- 
rians were repealed in the last session 
of our parliament. Indeed the way 
in which Mr. Smith's bill was earried 
after the bishops had been asvernbled 





i“ On Gifford s “ Wineidation of the Unity of God.” 


to consider the expediency of it, and 
the very bberal news whach are now 
generally entertamed by the Lords of 
the Upper and the Gentlemen of the 
Lower House of Parliament, are con- 
vincing proofs that a very different 
manner of thinking prevail m the 
higher circles upoa reizguogs sabyects 
than thet which mdaced our wary 
ancestors to furnish religion with 
props aad shores, which, while they 
are G0 support, are an enfeebiement 
and a disgrace to it. 

The book to which I refer is called 
“ An Mluckdation of the Unity of God 
deduced from Scnpture and Reason.” 
It is dedicated to the Society of Uni- 
tarian Chrostians at Mootrose, in North 
Britain, by James Gifford , who re- 
sided at Girton, in Cambridgeshire ; 
and was, | am informed, a Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Line, and an mtimate 
friend of Mr. Lindsey. The dedica- 
tion is dated July 25, 1787. It ss ac- 
companied by a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and the whole 
of the performance exhibits a deep 
research into the sacred volume, and 
serious inquiry into the meaning of its 
declarations, with an uncommon de- 
gree of firmness of manner, yet mild- 
ness of expression, a fortiter in re with 
a suaviter in modo, scarcely ever to 
be found united in a case of such in- 
calculable importance. The work is 
published for Rowland Hunter, (late 
Johnson) St. Paul's Church Yard. 

1 am desirous of calling the atten- 
tion of your readers to this very inte- 
resting work ; and especially to an 
illustration of the Divine Unity, which 
1 conceive, to many, will be new. 
After speaking of the grand unity of 
design which all nature exhibits, and 
which points our intellectual powers 
distinctly to a unity of the Divine 
Nature, be adds, 

“ God has taken care that we should 
have more reasons than one to heheve 
that all things were formed by one 
Great Mind, that all are the effects 
of the same Great Cause; and | think 
be has interwoven the truth of his 
Unity im our very nature, if we would 
attend to its operations. | shail en- 
deavour to give proof of this by a fa- 
militar instance; but | beg leave to 
introduce it rather as an accessory 
circumstance than as a fondamental 

t. 

“ Whenever a multiplicity of ob- 

jects are presented to the mind, we 







find it necessary, in order to conte, 
with any accuracy, to confige 
ourselves to one and drop all the reg. 
A consequence ever unavordable while 
the thinking principle is closely oe. 
And hence it happens, thy 
the Unity of God forces itself apoe 
us im the act of devotion, from th 
indivisibility of thought. For we May 
observe that, when we address ogy. 
selves intently im prayer, we fied it 
impossible to fix our meditation ab 
solately on more than one object of 
werthip at the same moment. Aj 
others are neglected in the instant, 
and cannot enter the mind without 
confusing and dissipating the attes. 
tion. This aloge plainly shews, tha 
the mental facuities are not calculated 
to attend fixedly to more than om 
object. We may indeed assocnte 
three or more different things or per 
sons in idea, and then consider them 
in one collective view, bot this dos 
not destroy their tndrriduality, and 
when we would contemplate any one 
of these objects with precision we 
must dismiss the combination. Or 
we may biend three or more disting 
things or subjects together in ide, 
and thea consider them im the aggre 
gate as one; bat, besides that th» 
is the mere work of the imagination, 
it would be held both dissatisfactory 
and dangerous with respect to the 
Trinity: because we are exprealy 
enjoined in our present received doe 
trines to preserve the distinction of tht 
three persons, and acknowledge them 
to be, not only separate but also equal 
objects of prayer and thanksgiving 
Notwithstanding this in the solems 
acts of devotion, the mind betrays a8 
election for the one or the other; 
this preference, we find, is generally 
given to Ged the Father Almighty 
himself, and every other object is et 
cluded from the mind at the tim 
For He incessantly rises in the 
lected soul, and fills it. Thus th 
great truth of the wmity of the Daty 
seems to have been implanted by hig 
in our nature; and the mind of mas 
with which it is im perfect 
im its most serious and attentive Mm 
ments, is necessarily led to acknom 
ledge it.* In praying to or glorifying 
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¢ Notwithstanding the polytheism of tt 
Heathen, it is certain from their own Wh 
tings and monuments, that the belief of 8 
Supreme God waturally prevailed 
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the Trinity m their turns, we still P. S. Since writing the above, [ 
recedence to the Father, but have little doubt that the former edi- 





nr Es —* distinction in their per- tions of this work were of the size of 
sons, and in our worship, we una- 4 pretty large pamphlet, and that the 
* voidably destroy the very notion of present edition was published after 
. "hat one only God, aud, as | apprehend, Mr. G's. death, by his son, a gentle- 
pee overthrow the great basis of revealed man also in his Majesty's service, en- 
nthe religion. larged into an octavo volume by nu- 
€ may “ What will naturally follow from merous valuable notes, and other ad- 
i, these observations is this: that, as ditions. Mr. Gifford had three sons, 
ad iit the indivisibility of thought will not two in the army, the other in the 
a ab- permit us to pray fixedly to more wavy, 
ct of than one object at the same time, for = 
Aa the very attempt to divide the attention New Jury Court of Scotland. 
stant, confuses it; therefore we are com- ( N Monday, the @¢d instant, the 
thout pelled, if we hold to the Athanasian New Jury Court met for the 
atten. system, to invoke and worship the first time. 
that three persons in a separate manner, ‘The Right Hon. William Adam, 
ilated as we find is done in the Litany and Lord Chief Commissioner; Allan 
| om in many ofthe Collects. ‘Thus when Maconochie, Lord Meadowbank: and 
xie we worship the Father, we adore a David Monypenny, Lord Pitmilly, 
per- person different from the Non and the the two other Commissioners, being 
them Holy Ghost ; aud when we worship assembled; and the names of the thir- 
does tuesr, we adore two persons different ty-six Jurymen returned to try the 
_ and from the Father and from each other. issues, being called over, and havin 
y one For, howsoever they may be connect- answered to their names, the Feed 
1 we ed, their persons are to be preserved Chief Commisioner opened the busi- 
Or distinctly in the mind, and their wor- ness of the Court in a speech to the 
tunel ship of course to be distinct also. following effect :— 
idea, “Now, under these circumstances, My Loros—Before we proceed to 
gyre it appears impossible, from the very the cause appointed for trial this day, 
t this nature of thowght, to free ourselves I wish to say a few words to the 
tion, from the idea of their being three dis- Court. [| believe | am justified, ac- 
ctory tinct Gods. For since we cannot di- cording to immemorial precedent, as 
» the vide our attention, which if we could = a newly appointed presiding Judge of 


would be the highest disrespect to a supreme tribunal in this country, 
the person meant to be adored, it must in addressing the Court. This has 
be always changed with the object of been the uniform practice of all Presi- 
our worship; and then it inevitably dents on their appointment, 

follows, that every other must be | believe lam justified in this Court 
neglected at the time; and these are which is to administer justice by a 
exactly the consequences with all jury, as in the Criminal Courts of 
polytheism whatsover; from which this country, according to the prac- 
therefore | humbly apprehend it is tice of those courts on their circuits, 
extremely difficult to distinguish the ia saying something to you, Gentle- 
pont system. But, on the other men of the Jury, upou your bein 
and, if we blend the three persons assembled here; and | think I shoul 
together, aud consider them as one uot be justified at the opening of this 
and the same intelligent being, then new court for the first time, if I did 
the Athanasian hypothesis is destroy- not state what has occurred to me on 
ed, and any distinct or discriminating this occasion ; exhibiting a vew and 
worship appears totally superfluous an important feature in the judicial 


and contradictory.” Lam, Sir, system of Scotland. 
Yours, It may not be unfit, recent as it is 
ee since the Act of Parliament passed 





cre ting thts court, shortly to retrace 
the circumstanees which have given 
couceived that he was too great or rise to the institution of this tribunal. 


too far removed to attend to men or their In the year 1808, an Act of Par- 

supplications, We are obliged to revela- liament passed for im>roving the ju- 

tion for the complete cart of this most dis- dicaturcs of this country. It empowe 

~ apprebeusion, ered and required that his Majesty 
’ xl. U 


them, and was sometimes openly testified. 
See Acts xvii. 22, 23. Most of them, in- 
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should appoint commissioners to ex- 
amine iuto that grave and weighty 
subject, and to report to the King 
and the two Houses of Parliament. 
Among other things, the commis- 
sioners were to be called upon by the 
Act of Parliament to inquire into the 
fitness of introducing trial by jury in 
civil causes into the Scotch judicial 
establishment. In the month of May, 
1810, the commissioners reported on 
that subject, stating, that if care was 
taken “ that no alteration of our mu- 
nicipal law was made by such institu- 
tion, the enabling the Court of Ses- 
sion to direct issues of fact to be tried 
by jury, might afford a safe founda- 
tiow on which important experiments 
might be made.” 

‘This Report lay untouched for se- 
veral years. But in the interval be- 
tween making this Report in May, 
1810, and the close of the session of 
Parliament, 1814, many cases had oc- 
curred in the House of Lords, moving 
entirely on matter of fact, accompa- 
nied with long printed proofs, calling 
upon the Supreme Court of Appeal, 
which should only be required to de- 
cide matters of law, to perform a duty 
not properly belonging to it, by de- 
ciding cases resting upon intricate, 
difficult, and ill-proved facts. This 
created observation in the Flouse of 
Lords, out of which the statute grew, 
under which this Court sits, and from 
which it derives its authority and con- 
stitution. 

It is to be observed then, that the 
great distinguishing feature of this 
tribunal is, that it is the first duty of 
its Judges so toact, as not to disturb 
iu any respect that ancient and admi- 
rable system of the municipal law of 
Scotland, handed down to -us by our 
ancestors, and secured to us by the 
Act of Union, constituting, as it were, 
a charter for the preservation of the 
jurisprudential system of Scotland. 

It shall be my peculiar care, as it 
is my. duty, to wall, in this course ; 
and however | may distrust my own 
ability, | feel assured | shall be able 
to do it with the assistance of your 
Lordships. ’ 

The object then, of the law under 
which we sit, is to receive and try 
issues directed by the decisions of the 
Court of Session, wherein matters of 
fact are to be proved by the interven- 
hon of a jury, 


This institution has been long used 
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for this purpose in all the countrig 
which speak the language we 

It is of atradition so high that po. 
thing is known of its origin. It is of 
a perfection so great for its object and 
purpose, that it has remained ig gp. 
abated vigour and purity from iy 
commencement to the present time, 

It is the character of all other ip. 
stitutions for the investigation of faety 
to have become inadequate to they 
end. It-is the character of this mixed 
tribunal, where a jury decide on the 
facts under the direction of a court, 
to have preserved its original 
tion unabated. ‘These extraordinary 
and important features of durability 
nnd perfection seem to arise out of 
causes which it may not be unfitts 
state upon the occasion of introducing 
it into the administration of civil jus 
tice in Scotland. They are the natu 
ral results of its modes of acting, 

It is to be observed, first, that it 
can only proceed by settling ofa clew 
distinct issue to betried. The adva- 
tage of this is manifest, it obliges the 
directing Court to compel the partie 
to precision, and relieves the cause 
at the commencement of litigation 
from all dispute as to what the que 
tions are between the parties. It em- 
bles the proof to be made clearly s 
— to those questions. 

t requires no more enlarged stale 
ment to enforce the advantages of this 
efiect of the trial by jury. 

Secondly. It adds a casual to a per 
manent tribunal ; and, by their acting 
and re-acting on each other, the m 
tural qualifications of both are im 
proved, and their defects amended. 

The great feature of the casual part 
of the tribunal, The Jury, is its being 
constituted and assembled, in a mat 
ner (as far as human wisdom can #& 
complish any end) to secure impart 
tiality and perfect indifference in the 
causes to be tried by it, 

It is chosen from among — 
at large, according to a certain 
lification, insuring the education 
understanding necessary for the duty. 
A certain number are returned, grett 
er than the number required ah 
as you thirty-six Gentlemen are’ 
returned here, to try the a 
sa The return is made 

iff, a magistrate of high ran 
acquainted ab, and uninterested B 
the parties, having no connexion with 
them ; and when returned, the twelr 


the 
un 








urors to try the cause are selected by 
—7 their names being to be drawn 
by a sworn officer of the court, from 
the box into which they are put fair- 
ly, under the sanction of a solemn 
igation. 
Thi is doing all that human con- 
trivance can accomplish towards the 
attaining a tribunal free from all pre- 
jon. 

But the grand and important fea- 
ture of this tribunal for the examina- 
tion of fact, is, Sdly, Publicity, or the 

ublic and open manner in which its 
ites is conducted. 

Every thing is transacted with open 
doors—every thing, from the com- 
mencement of the trial to its close, 
except when the Jury retire for de- 
liberation, is done before an inquisi- 
tive and observing public, who, hear- 
ing the evidence, form their judgments 
of the correctness of the Court and 
Jury in drawing their conclusious— 
so that they are secured by the respon- 
sibility of character, thus openly ex- 
posed to criticism, to form a correct 
and honest opinion in every case. 
This is aided by the constant presence 
of an enlightened Bar, whose learn- 
ing and talents and practice in judi- 
cial concerns, are thus made subser- 
vient to the ends of substantial justice. 
In this way, and before such an au- 
dience, the case is sifted to the very 
bottom, and every part of the tribu- 
nal is always subject to the most rigid 
observation, and so called to the most 
correct attention to do justice. 

This important feature of jury trial 
is remarkable for its happy influence 
on all those who administer to justice 
through the medium of that insti- 
tion. 

First. As to its influence on the 
witnesses. By public examination 
they are open to the observation of 
the tribunal who is to judge of their 
testimony, and of the value to be as- 
cribed to it—as it respects their de- 
meanour, their capacity and intelli- 

ence and the manner of testifying. 

‘very witness in an open court, risks 
his character with the public and 
with his neighbours, and is kept cor- 
rect by that influence. The witnesses 
are fully examined by counsel in chief, 

cross-examined by adverse coun- 
sel ; and, lastly, subject to the exa- 
mination of the Jury and the Bench. 

y being examined before a supreme 

the imfluence of judicial au- 
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thority has its effect in produeing.cor- 
rectness of deportmeut, and his evi- 
dence being submitted to the judg- 
ment of his fellow-subjects, the jury, 
he must have that circumspect atten- 
tion to truth which such a situation 
naturally creates. Besides, in case of 
prevarication, the authority of a court, 
with sufficient power to commit, is 
held over him, to have an instantane- 
ous operation. 

Secondly. The effect of publicity 
is equally important in regard to the 
jury. 

‘Their exposure to public view and 
observation, secures, in that respecta- 
ble body, the casual tribunal, that 
steady attention, which is not only 
essential to the appearance, but to the 
reality of justice ; and it is not unim- 
portant to remark, that this solemnity 
of conduct reflects again on the sur- 
rounding audience, and secures. in 
those who compose it, the same at- 
tention and decorum when they come 
to be jurymen. 

The justice which they do, as I 
have already observed, is the subject 
of consideration by as many as the 
court will admit ; the report of those 
present at a trial goes forth to the 
public at large, and the verdicts of 
jurymen are secured to be just, by 
the certainty that they must undergo 
the scrutiny of the whole extended 
and watchful community. 

The evidence of which they have 
to judge is, owing to this publicity, 
and to the formation of the court, go- 
verned by rules which are calculated 
to exclude falsehood, and to secure 
the testimony of truth. 

The introduction of a well-regulated 
law of evidence is a most important 
result of trial by jury. In order to 
exclude all evidence from the hearing 
of the jury, which, from its nature, 
may be false, and make an undue im- 
pression, the judges are called upon 
publicly to decide upon the admissi- 
bility of witnesses, and of questions, 
upon all objects of competency, as 
coutradistinguished from those of cree 
dibility. This they do publicly upon 
the argument of counsel; and, here, 
again, the subject is secured in a due. 
and certain administration of justice 
in matter of fact. 

This is a result only attainable by » 
this institution, where there is autho-. 
rity and learning to decide,;and)a 
cause for decision. It is this which: 
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leads to the exclusion of hearsay, and 
of all those circumstances in ged 
where the fact may be false and yet 
the witness be correctly honest, as 
well as to all the exclusions of testi- 
mony arising out of the various mo- 
difications of interest or concern in 
the cause, or in the question or con- 
nexion with the parties. 

Thirdly. As to the Bar, this insti- 
tution will have its just and beneficial 
influence. 

Wheu | refer to that most respec- 
table body, the Bar of Scotland, I 
may safely and justly enlarge upon 
their great learning, their integrity, 
their cloquence, and other high at- 
tainments; and above all, I can rely 
on the most rigid honour and pure 
correctness of their practice in their 
profession. Yet, great as the learn- 
wg and eloquence is which they 
bringinto the hitherto ordinary prac- 
tice of their profession, the public 
and immediate efforts which they 
will have to make in this tribunal, 
cannot fail to afford a new scene for 
their eloquence. 

In guiding the course of justice, the 
Judges will derive assistance from 
counsel, while the system ofjury trial 
will give new occasions to the Bar of 
Scotland for acute and masterly dis 
cussion, by watching and seizing cir- 
cumstances and emergencies as they 
arise, as well as by previously pre- 
paring themselves upon the important 
eatures of the case; and thus these 
new opportunities for the display of 
conduct and address, by training 
them to a mode of exertion to which 
they have not been accustomed, will 
give new scope and enlargement to 
their professional talents, and render 
them still more useful ministers 
of justice in al) the branches of their 
practice. . 

Fourthly. But, above all, this pud- 
licity is important, in relation to the 
Judges who preside—in regulating 
and rving correct what I have 
called the permanent part of the tri- 
bunal, This happy composition in 
judicature, when the fanctions are 
publicly end openly discharged, in- 
cee all the good qualities of the 


judicial character of the permnent 
Judge, and corrects all the defects 
to which the judicial character is 


prone. 
On the Bench we must call to aid, 
temper, forbearance, attention, cir- 
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cumspection, a firmness in i 
opinions, a readiness in re-consider. 
ing them, no pertinacious adherence 
to first thoughts, and yet a decision 
calculated to enforce well-considered 
views,—and above: all, in this 
where justice is to be distributed 
within a period to be measured by 
the strength of man, dispatch must 
combine with deliberation, readiness 
of thought with correctness of opinion, 

Our duties as Judges are to be per. 
formed before a judicious public, 
deeply interested in the justice which 
is to be dispensed, and before a cri- 
tical and enlightened bar, ready to 
disseminate with freedom, as they 
ought, their opinions of our errors, 
but equally ready to do justice to our 
motives, and to bestow the just re 
ward of praise when we are right and 
correct. 

The error to which a court, com- 
posed of a single judge, is liable, is 
perhaps an over-weening self-willed- 
ness: this is corrected by the dis 
charge of the function publicly with 
the aid of a jury. The necessity of 
attending to every point for their in 
formation—a necessary compliance 
with those modes of conduct which 
such interchange of thought as this 
tribunal requires, and the necessity 
of the judge weighing well what he 
is publicly to impart to others, under 
the controuling effect of their having 
to decide on the spot on the correct 
ness of his views, secures against such 
self-willedness. 

The error into which the Judges 
of a Court composed of several is } 2 
to fall is carelessness. ‘Trusting tot 
efforts of his fellow Judges, the public 
effort and the duty to impart all that 
passes, and all his views of it to others 
on the spot, and at the moment, proves 
a sure antidote to this propensity iu 
the judges of a tribural of several. 

‘Thus it may be said that the well- 
doing of the permanent tribunal # 
secured, and the administration of 
justice in matters of fact (that exten 
sive and ever-varying source of litiga 
tion) is better regulated by this com 
trivance of trial by jury, than by any 
that the wit of man has ever yet 
vised. 

Such are the leading features of this 
institution, which we are now a 
in this country, as an experiment, 

as l have said in the outset, alway# 
anxiously attending to this, that it is 























net to interfere with any fixed rule, 
or with any part of the system of the 
municipal law of Scotland, and that 
we are only to try such issues as the 
Divisions of the (‘ourt of Session shall 
think it right in their discretion to 
send here: these, it may be material 
to observe, will be of three sorts :— 

ist. Cases where the issue may com- 
prise both the injury and recompence 
or damayes. 

2nd. Cases in which the Court of 
Session, or Lord Ordinary, having 
decided as to the injury, refer the da- 
mages to be assessed by a jury. 

3rd. Cases where the Court of Ses- 
sion, or Lord Ordinary, wishes for 
information by the verdict of a jury 
to inform its understanding, so as to 
enable it to pronounce a judgment 
upon the law. 

The case about to be tried is of the 
description last mentioned. 

But in that, and in all cases, it 
will be easy to clear away diflicuities. 

In the first place, allow me to ob- 
serve, more particularly addressing 
myself to you, gentlemeu, who are 
assembled to serve on this jury, that 
our inquiries here are not into Lidden 
and occult acts of crime, where the 
discovery of truth may ofteu be in- 
volved in intricacy and difficulty, and 
in doubtful testimony, by the very 
nature of the acts. But we shall have 
to do here with the open acts and 
transactions of men in the ordinary 
affairs of life and intercourses of the 
world. In such transactions, when 
examined into in open Court, secing 
and judging of the witnesses, as I have 

ibed their examinations to be 

conducted, with all the fences against 
the admitting falsehood, and all the 
securities for obtaining truth, which 
a well-regulated law of evidence af- 
fords; with a tribunal judging from 
their own just and honest impressions, 
vacontaminated by intercourse or ex- 
traneous impressions, and only. influ- 
enced by the detailed, explained, and 
fully delivered opinion of the presid- 
ing Judge, he being alike removed 
from undue impressions ; there is no- 
thing likely to happen but an easy 
solution by a general verdict. But 
when there does occur prevarication, 
or contradictory testimony, that world- 
—* —* intercourse with mankind 

uch those composing Juries possess, 
and which attords, — a better 
power of extricatiou than the learning 
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of more retired men, will never fail 
to guide you: while the court has it 
it its power, according to the nature 
of the case, to relieve all difficulties, 
by directing a special verdict, or even 
a verdict specially, finding the evi- 
dence as given, and returning it to 
the Directing Tribunal; so that that 
court from which the issue comes will 
ulways attain, what it wants, the best 
possible information of the fact on 
which to ground its judgment. 

The case for trial will soon afford 
a practical instance of what I here 
state ; and | trust by its event it will 
shew, though, from the great num- 
ber of witnesses, it must be long, that 
in less than twelve hours we shail ac- 
complish, to satisfaction, that which 
would not have been attained, in the 
ordinary course, in twelve months— 
thst we shall, by our labour oftwelve 
hours, put an end to all litigation ; 
while the other course would, at the 
end of twelve months, only give a 
comimnencemeut to litigation, with a 
power to a litigious spirit to continue 
it for years to come 

If this experiment is successful, and 
| augur sanguinely of it, although, as 
in ali experiments, failure may be ex- 
pected at first, there will be attained 
for this country the great objects of 
justice, viz. certainty, satisfaction, 
dispatch, and cheapness; and with 
this I” might conclude, but I cannot 
refrain from observing, before I close 
my address to you, that I augur suc- 
cess to the experiment most peculiar- 
ly, and with most certain hope, when 
| consider that the casual tribunal, as 
| have denominated the Jury, is to 
be derived from the body of the peo- 
ple of Scotland, distinguished for good 
education, for a most correct morali- 
ty, for a love of justice, for extended 
information, and for a pure religious 
persuasion. 

I trust and hope with unfeigned 
anxiety, that I may be able in m 
person to bring to the aid of thig 
most important experiment, the qua- 
lities requisite to its success. But 
when | reflect that though I have, 
during all my professional life, beeu 
accustomed to courts thus administer- 
ing justice, that l have never yet-dis- 
pensed it—that, from being a critic 
on the acts of others in that awful 
station, 1 am now myself to be the 
subject of observation and remark, | 
cannot but be full of anxiety and ap- 
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prehension, in having the interests 
aud property of my fellow-subjects 
submitted to my untried judicial fa- 
culties. 

In this situation, new to me, and 
new in the judicial jurisprudence of 
Scotland, I derive comfort when I 
look to my learned brethren on each 
side of me, who add to learning and 
a knowledge of mankind, high facul- 
ties and practice sanctioned by the 
opinion of an approving public in the 


di tion of justice. 

When 1 look before me to the bar, 
I derive comfort from the certainty 
that | am to be enlightened in the seat 
of justice by their learning and their 
eloquence, and that | am sure to re- 
ceive comfort from their urbanity, and 
from the mildness of their judgments 
on my first exertions. 

When | look to the Jury now as- 
sembled, and the succession of such 
a class of men to discharge this duty, 
there again I derive comfort, and feel 
convinced that their anxiety to do 
justice, and their steady attention to 
every case, will secure against any 
bad effects from my want of experi- 
ence or incapacity. 

Ifi should prove at all a service- 
able instrument in giving success to 
this important measure of justice, 
while I ~~ I shall enjoy the comfort- 
ing reflection that my early education 
in. Scotland, and my habits, have 
preserved unabated through life my 
devoted attachments to its interests 
and its people, and made the high 
station to which I have been gracious- 
ly advanced an object of my most ar- 

ent desire. J will conclude, there- 
fore, with the anxious hope, that it 
may be inscribed with res ech my 
tomb, that the experiment has proved 
successful, and that I have not been 
useless in the accomplishment of this 

mighty benefit to my native land. 

— — 
Sir, Feb. 21, 1816. 

S a truly honourable mind will 
not hastily impeach the integri- 
ty of another's motives, more espe- 
cially in matters of opinion, I cannot 
help suspecting that those strenuous 
supporters of the Church of England, 
who have recently assailed Unitarians 
with so many charges of disingenuous- 
ness and misrepresentation, are con- 
scious of that very obliquity in their 
own conduct, which they so earnestly 


labour to allix ou thew opponents, 
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But, as the same motives cannot ag, 
tuate minds of a different com , 
expansion, it is scarcely justifiable jp 
such persons to attribute to othen 
those principles of action, which, ig 
similar circumstances, they would not 
have hesitated to adopt. The selfish 
hypocrite is rarely able to compre. 
hend the grasp of truly generous and 
enlightened minds. ‘The man of ho. 
nour should not be reduced to the 
same level with the sycophant. And 
such as conscientiously resign prefer. 
ments or prospects in an opulent és. 
tablishment, rather than forfeit their 
integrity, cannot be fairly estimated 
by the aspiring pluralist, who defers 
implicitly to his superiors, both in 
Church and State. 

I am led to these reflections, by 
the virulent and_ illiberal censures, 
which have been of late so often cast 
on the judicious and truly scriptural 
revisions of Watts's Hymns and Mo- 
ral Songs for Children, and Melmoth’s 
Great Importance of a Religious Life; 
as if such revisions had been actually 
“palmed upon the public,” as the 
genuine works of the original writers, 
without any notice of the alterations 
whatsoever. Yet nothing can be fair 
er than the conduct of the editors, in. 
their respective prefaces, by whichall 
idea of deception or concealment is re- 
moved, The revision of Dr. Wattss 
Hymns avowedly proceeded from @ 
lady, who “ considering them defece 
tive, or rather erroneous, in some par 
ticular doctrines and phrases, judged 
it expedient to make many alterations, 
in both respects, in adapting them 
to the instruction of her own chil 
dren ; and afterwards for the better. 
accommodation of others in the same 
sentiment, and for the further early, 
advancement of religious truth com- 
mitted her useful labours to the press. 
Nor was the Editor of the Great _Im- 
portance less “studious to avoid im- 
volving the original author in any re 
sponsibility for the omissions of 
trines originally adopted by him, of 
clandestinely ingrafting his own alte- 
rations on the labours of another 
earnestly hoping that no just cause 
offence could be taken, by the most, 
tenacious theologian, for the sim 
omission of occasional language oF 
sentiments, thought to be ‘ 
from the genuine sense of the 
of Christ, and distant from its tr 
and even tenor.” lu conformity, there 








fore, to these statements, and in com- 
jance with a more correct interpre- 
tation of the Bible, all ascriptions of 
and thanksgiving are confined 
to the one only living and true God ; 
and all expressions omitted which 
gave countevance to the common 
though erroneous notions of “ the sa- 
crifice of Christ as a satisfaction to 
divine jnstice ;" “the eternity of hell- 
fire as a place of future torment,” and 
“the all-pervading influence of the 
devil.” 

Such, Sir, were the candid and 
honourable proceedings which have 
been so vehemently arraigned. Such 
are the alterations which, alarming 
the prejudices of a narrow and petu- 
lant high-churchman, conscious of his 
own disingenuousness, as accessory 
to a secret and altogether unwarrant- 
ed suppression, in the garb of a Bri- 
tish Critic, or under the disguise of 
a Plain-Dealer, has been so idly and 
slanderously assailed. But itis ia vain 
that facts have been distorted, and 
conjecture substituted for proof. lu 
vain has Mr. Nares or Mr. Norris 
impeached the integrity of the Revi- 
sers' motives, where all idea of decep- 
tion or concealment has been so clear- 
ly and unequivocally disavowed. And, 
in the face of this undeniable fact, it 
required no common effrontery, in a 
Parochial Vicar, in his “ Remarks on 
Mr, Belsham's Letters to the Bishop 
of London,” (pp. 11—13,) resting on 
their authority for his statements, to 
renew the slanderous and unfounded 
charge. 

The judicious conduct of the Revi- 
sers as advocates for the supreme au- 
thority of the scriptures, correctly in- 
terpreted, in all matters of religion, 
was not less worthy of their benevo- 
lent design, of rendering these de- 
servedly admired works, as unexcep- 
tionable in doctrine and language, as 
for inculcating moral virtues and 
Christian piety, they have long been 
ublversally approved. For how, let 
me ask this new assailant, has “ the 
beautiful composition or Christian 
piety of Dr. Watts's Hymns,” evapo- 
rated, or “ the utility of Mr. Mel. 
moth's Tract, for calling the attention 
of young minds to the observance of 
Christian morals, or tu the knowledge 
of doctrines peculiarly Christian,” 
been affected by their revision? Whilst 

pretend not “to inculcate auc 
principles of the original writers,” 
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what moral precept, what truly scrip- 
tural doctrine, has been, in either 
case, withdrawn? That “ they are 
cleared of all doctrines —— 
Christian,” is an assertion as false as 
it is foul; unless the Vicar is prepared 
to shew that Christianity comprises 
no peculiar doctrines, when the Deity 
and atonement of its founder, the 
elernity of hell-torments, and the de- 
vil, are withdrawn. In rejecting all 
such unwarranted interpretations of 
detached or highly figurative passages, 
and in recurring to the uniform and 
consistent testimony of scripture to 
the divine wisdom and benevolence, 
the editors have essentially contribu- 
ted to “ the advancement of religious 
truth.” And their little works ma 
be safely put into the hands of chil- 
dren or reflecting persons without 
the fear of exciting those erroneous 
views of the dispensations ef provi- 
dence, which are calculated only to 
terrify or disgust. How can they be 
deemed ** mutilated and imperfect,” 
where every deficiency is so well sup- 
plied; where the genuine simplicity 
of the gospel is restored by the re- 
moval of excrescences which tend 
only to vitiate and deform? So far 
from being “ marred,” they are melio- 
rated both in sentiment and language ; 
so far from being ** despoiled,” they are 
adjustedto the legitimate standard,scrip- 
ture ; and instead of being “ eviscera- 
ted,’ are lawfully cleansed from the 
gangrene which assails the vitals of 
the Christian scheme. 

W hen the “ real purpose” is so ex- 
plicitly avowed, and the design so ju- 
diciously executed, where —8 the 
Parochial Vicar find any traces of 
“that ingenious mapagement, or that 
imposing artifice,” which he so un- 
charitably ventures to impute? How 
is this “* method of conveying instruc. 
tion and persuasion inconsistent wit'h 
what is generally understood by the 
terms, fair and honourable?” Arid 
with what propriety can thiscommon 
aud most useful practice of revising 
books of instruction, be so veheme nt- 
ly censured by the clergy. of the 
Church of England, whose bowsted 
scheme is nothing more than. the: re- 
ligion of Rome “ marred, despoiled 
and eviscerated ;” whose Liturgy is‘no 
better than a Mass Book altered ‘snd 
revised ? 

But, Sir, a3 the whole merit of 
these improved. works is strictly due 
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to the editors, who alone were con- 
cerned in the publication ; upon what 

rinciple are Unitarians, who, as a 
ean were never called upon to sanc- 
tion them, involved iu the impated 
blame > Would it be rigittoiuveive 
the numerous adherents of the Charch 
of England, in the censure which 
may justly be attached to these un- 
founded charges, or to any other in- 
stances of misrepresentation or sup- 
pression, which individuals have prac- 
tised in its support’ Indiseriminate 
censure is at once illiberal and unjust; 
it cannot atlvauce the cause of public 
reformation, or deter from the most 
mischievous pursuits. But in the 
yresent instance the censure is un- 
ounded, and the Revisers entitled to 
unqualified approbation for their tru- 
ly benevolent design. With as little 
reason has the Improved Version of 
the New Testament been involved in 
this unwarranted attack, as it is cer- 
tainly founded on the basis of Arch- 
bishop Newcome’s Translation, with- 
out involving that prelate in any re- 
spousibility for the numerous varia- 
tions from his text. 

On the whole, Sir, these censures 
could only have proceeded from per- 
sons determined to find fault; from 
men, resembling a certain high- 
church dignitary, who having vented 
his wrath against the new edition of 
the Great Importance, on the mere 
»erusal of the preface, arraigned the 
conduct of the editor, as if his purpose 
had been studiously concealed. Want 
of candour and ingenuousness has 
prevailed through the whole of these 
pitiful attacks ; unqualified assertions, 
remote from trath and probability, 
have supplied the place of evidence, 
whilst the most pure and disinterest- 
ed motives have been “ scandalously 
and industriously maligned.” Can 
each uowarranted proceedings have 
emanated from correct and honoura- 
ble minds? Are they calculated to 
support the credit of the Church of 
England, or consistent with the dif- 
fusive benevolence of the gospel, which 
inculcates charity and good-will to 
all? Do they not rather savour of 
those narrow prejudices, which to 
the destruction of every liberal prin- 
ciple and feeling, have too often 
marked the uct of established 
churches, in their hostility to the 
claims of private jud t, and the 
free ipvestigation of religious truth ? 

DETECTOR. 


The Holy Alliance, 


(See pp. 113, 114.) 


A curious circumstance relating to 
the Holy Alliance lately made be. 
tween the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria, aud the hing of Prussia, has 
come to our knowledge through g 
respectable a channel, that we con. 
ceive it deserving of being commun. 
ented to our readers. 

In 1815, a Madame la Gridner was 
at Paris, whither she arrived from 
Riga, her native country, invited 
there, as is generally understood, by 
the Emperor Alexander, who had 
previously known and consulted her, 

The Prophetess Gridner, who, like 
all the inspired persons of this clas, 
is not devoid of talent, and particu- 
larly possessed of the sublime and 
obscure jargon of mystical rites, trust- 
ing to feeble minds, reasons about 
every thing, discusses facts tolera 
well, supports her opinions by 
gion, and frequently interrupting her 
conversation to implore, by a fervent 
prayer, the rays of a divine Spirit, 
terminates by an emphatic propre? 
developing some confused but 
liant idea, together with certain con 
sequences which she foretells, as a 
infallible and almost divine solution 
of the conversation that had been agi- 
tated. 

La Gridner arrived and established 
herself in a Jarge hotel in Paris, 4 
pared for her, which was furni 
after her own fashion ; that is, when 
one had traversed a suit of five or six 
apartments, where nothing but the 
bare walls were to be seen, and even 
no —* in the evening, one arrived 
at a large inner room, the whole fur- 
niture of which consisted of a few 
rush-bottomed chairs and a pallet, 
on which she was always reclined 
It was on this throne or tripod, from 
which she never descended, that she 
ushered forth her mystical reveries 
and pronounced her oracles. 

The Emperor Alexander was know! 
to go almost every evening to 
rendezvous of that Sybil, and hereit 
was that the three Sovereigns, a 
thors of the Sainte Alliance, di 
their projects, &c. as well as 
interests and line of political conduct} 
and it is well understood that, 
the dictates of the said Sybil, the 
treaty in question was drawn ce. 
signed, without the intervent 
any one of their respective minister 








Whatever the ulterior object of this 
Convention may be, certain it is, that 
it is intended as a strong Jeague, made 
in the name of God, against Liberal 
opinions. How truly does this remind 
us of the Sovereigns of the thirteenth 
century |! !—M. Chron., Feb. 19. 

— — 
Bromley, Jan. 2, 1816. 

Sir, 
ERHAPS few of your readers are 
aware that under the sanction of 
the Yearly Meeting of Friends, Com- 
mittees are from time to time ap- 
pointed, to inspect periodical works 
as they come out, that any remarks 
concerning their principles or prac- 
tices which require it, may be prompt- 
ly noticed, and their testimonies be 
supported. The late Joseph Gurney 
Bevan, of Newington, was one of 
those appointed to have the theologi- 
cal superintendance of your Journal, 
so far as it might relate to the concerns 
of Fricnds. In the latter part of his 
life he was much disabled from wri- 
ting or reading by a complaint in his 
eyes. I believe the last article from 
his pen, sent to, your Work, was 
signed Breviloquus: it is inserted 
Vol. V. p. 647. IL do not know who 
has been nominated in his room, but 
suppose such Committees of the 
Meeting for Sufferings are still ap- 
pointed, although several articles 
which seemedovdly to call for re- 
plies, not being Yic..ced, I have thought 
whether the members of these Com- 
mittees are not become more fastidious 
than their predecessors, and wave 
giving any replies to anonymous wri- 

rs. 

Should this have been the reason 
why a paper signed “ An Inguirer,” 
in your last Vol. p. 546, has been 
passed over in silence, I would ob- 
viate that objection by the inclosed 
letter, which was sent tothe Meeting, 
by which I was excommunicated. it 
ou think fit to insert it, some mem- 
ber of the Society, if not of that Meet- 
pellet feel the propriety, when thus 
y called upon, to attempt an 
explanation of the “ apparent incon- 
sistencies and contradictions,” which 
your correspondent has pointed out. 
* to my letter, it was not even al- 
taps to be read in the Meeting, and 
he not procured me any information 
7 it is thought the Epistle for 1810, 
and the ostensible grounds on which 
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ciled. with the Epistle of the last 
Yearly Meeting. Iam, 
Very respectfully, 
Your sincere friend, 
THOMAS FOSTER. 


To Ratcliff Monthly Meeting, to be held 
10th Mo, 19th, 1815. 


Dear Faienps, 

Having incurred your censure for “ call- 
ing in question’’ certain doctrines “ pro- 
fessed by the Yearly Meeting, in its Epis- 
tle for 1810," and being now able with 
much sincerity to avow my cordial appro- 
bation of those which its Epistle for the 
present year contains upon the same sub- 
jects, I hope expressing the same to you 
will not be deemed an improper exercise 
of my Christian liberty, or give you just 
cause for dissatisfaction, How this Epis- 
tle can be reconciled to the former, I know 
not, but this I beg leave to refer to you, 
as being well worthy your consideration, 

On bearing the latter epistle read in the 
Quarterly Meeting, 1 was forcibly struck 
with the soundness, clearness, and scrip- 
tural simplicity of its language, compared 
with that of the former, upon every point 
of doctrine on which erroneous opinions 
are imputed to me by your records, and 
that without feeling conscious of any 
change in my sentiments. 

My attention was again drawn to this 
Epistle, as the latest and most authentic 
exposition of the doctrines of the Society, 
by the delivery of a copy to me, by one of 
your members appointed to distribute those 
Epistles. Since this time I have carefully 
examined its contents, and in the res 
tive situation in which we stand to each 
other, as fellow-christians, and children 
of the same benevolent Parent of the Uni- 
verse, even “ THE Gov and Faturr of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,”’ 1 feel that I owe 
it to you, before I close this letter, briefly 
to call your serious attention to those parts 
of the last Yearly Meeting Epistle to which 
I have alluded. In doing this I shall an- 
nex a few words to mark more plainly how 
I understand the Epistle, always distin- 
guishing them from the text, It begins 
thus : 

“ In offering you this salutation of our 
love, we believe it right to acknowledge 
our thankfulness to THe AUTHOR OF ALL 
coop, that we have been permitted to 
meet together. We have had again to re- 

joice ina sense of the goodness of Him 
[“* the Author of all good”) who, by his 

resence, owned us in times past——we 
es felt the consoling assurance that the 
Divine Power [of Him who is omnipresen 
and whose mercies are over all his Cont 
is both ancientand ite ———— 
sume more pro i unc 
“It is from th hm source (“of all 1 
that every eujoymeut,“ says this 
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“both spiritual and temporal, flows; it 
is to THR Lorn Atmicuty that we are in- 
debted for the blessing of existence, for 
the means of redemption, and for that 
lively hope ef immortality which comes by 
Jesus Christ. 

This is much more than merely “ calling 
in question the omnipotence of Jesus 
Christ.” It is expressly to attribute om- 
nipotent power and boundless goodness to 
another being, even to“ THs Lorp AL- 
miauty,” the ever-living and unachange- 
able God; and to describe Jesus Christ as 
the medium by whom the “ lively hope” 
of the greatest of these blessings, was 
made known to mankind through the gos- 

1. 
ei we are “ indebted to Tar Lorp At- 
mioury’—the giver of every ,» and 
of every perfect gift, “for the blessing of 
existence,” as this Epistle asserts, surely 
He “ endowed us by nature,” with those 
“ talents—-however great,” by which we 
are d uished from every other order 
of beings in this sublanary world. “ To 
his service, then dear friends,’ adds the 
Epistle, “in obedience to the manifesta- 
tion of his power [which is fresh every 
morning, for the earth is full of his good- 
ness} let us offer our talents; to the 
glory of his great and excellent name, lef 
ue devote our strength and the residue of 
our days.” 

As to “the propriety,” and the duty 
of “ secret supplication,” and to whom it 
should be addressed, this Epistle is equally 
explicit and scriptural. After recom- 
mending the youth “to allot a portion of 
each day to read and meditate upon the 
sacred volume (the Scriptures] in private,” 
this exhortation is added: “In these sea- 
sons of retirement, seek for ability to en- 
ter into a close examination of your own 
hearts ; and as you may be enabled, secret- 
y pray to rae Atmicuty for preservation 
rom temptations with which you are 
encom ." Again, * Let their ex- 
ample,” that of some friends lately de- 
ceased, * encourage you fo offer all your 
natural powers, and every intellectual at- 
tainment, to the service of the same 
Lord, and patiently to persevere in a course 
of unremitting obedience to the Divine 
Will.” If we pray then “ with the spi- 
rit, and with the understanding also,” 
whether openly or in secret, surely it 
should be offered only to the same Lord— 
Tue Atuioury,” as this Epistle enjoi 
and not ever to Jesus “ whom he (God 
4 made—both Lord and Christ.” Acts 

The Epistle concludes thus: “ Let us 
ever remember, that if we obey the Divine 
commandments, we shall do all to the 
ed of God ; we shall always acknow- 

» that it is of his mercy, if we ever 
become partakers of the unspeakable _pri- 
vilege of the true disciples of Him [* the 
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Lord Jesus’) who ‘ died for all, that they 
that live should not henceforth live unte 
themselves, but unto him who died fer 
them, and rose again.’ 2 Cor. v. ¥5, 
From this pas I understand, thas 
in the judgment of the compilers of this 
Epistle, we cannot become “ true disc. 
ples” of “ the Lord Jesus,” whom God 
raised from the dead, without being “ al. 
ways” ready to “ acknowledge,” that we 
owe “ the unspeakable privilege” to “Tuy 
mercy or Gon,” the Original Source and 
proper Author of all the blessings confer. 
red on mankind by Jesus Christ, and by 
the gospel which he preached. I coa. 
gratulate you and the Seciety on so speedy 
a return to the common language of our 
ancestors, and to that “form of sound 
words” which is to be found in the scrip. 
tures of truth, and remain your sincere 
well-wishing friend, 
THOMAS FOSTER, 
——— 
London, Feb. 25, 1816. 
Sir, 
1 OBSERVE that Unitarian 8 
of worship are rising up in differ- 
ent parts of the ington, and that 
appeals are frequently made on behalf 
of them to the liberality of the public, 
It is difficult however for an indivi- 
dual like myself to ascertain the me 
rits of the ive cases, and though 
it Would be painful to refuse my 
quota of contribution, it is unpleasant 
to subscribe without a full conviction 
of the serviceableness of a subscrip- 
tion. Ihave heard ofa recent cast 
where monies were collected for fit- 
ting up an Unitarian Chapel, and 4 
considerable sum expended upon & 
building held on a short lease and 


subject to a charge of ground-rent 
which uo small congregation can long 


pa . 
Permit me to suggest then the ¢x- 
iency of every application of this 
ind being first submitted to a body 


of competent jud say the Com- 
mittee Of the Unitarian Fund, with- 
out whose sanction any case should 
be considered as without recommet- 
dation. Any permanent body would 
answer the purpsoe, but some such 
sanction is necessary to satisfy the 
private individuals to whom appli- 
cants appeal. 

I perceive with great satisfaction 
that in the cases of Neath, &c. pro 
vision is made in the Trust Deeds 
that the chapel erected by public 
contribution shall, in the event of the 
discontinuance of public worship @ 
Unitarian principles, come into 
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hands and be the property of some 
permanent Unitarian body. The same 
provision should surely be made 
whenever anew place of worship is 
raised the help of the Unitarian 

ie v3 every such building is in 
some sort an experiment. Ifthe ex- 
periment fail, let not individuals or 
other sects reap an advantage. 

Once more, I recommend most 
earnestly that every new chapel should 
beerected on Freehold Ground, and that 
sufficient ground should be purchased 
in the first instance to lay outa * 

ing-place. ‘There is an unseemli- 
——— being interred with 
Trinitarian forms of religion, which 
must be the case where they have no 
church-yard of their own: besides 
that it is sometimes in the power of 
clergymen to insult the ashes of sup- 

heretics when death brings 
them under their “ little brief autho- 
rity." The tombs of fathers have a 
hold upon the religious profession of 
children when better ties are weak- 
ened; and sepulchres give a solem- 
nity to Houses of Prayer, and supply 
that sentiment of reverence which 
fails to be excited by the small and 
unimposing temples of Dissenters. For 
these reasons I always inquire of those 
who solicit my subscription to our 
new chapels, whether accomodation 
be contemplated for the dead as well 
as the living ! 
* ZELOTES. 
a 
Islington. March 1, 1816. 
Sir, 
HE insertion in your valuable 
Miscellany of the following cu- 
rious fact, respecting the Field of 
Waterloo, will be gratifying to the 
more intelligent class of your readers. 
It is taken from the Life of the Duke 
of Marlborough. in the seventh vo- 
lume of the British Biography, a work 
chiefly written by the late Dr. Joseph 
Towers, and uniformly favourable to 
the interests of Civil and Religious 


y. 
“On the 15th of August, 1705, 
the Duke of Marlborough moved 
from Mildert to Corbais, and next 
day continued his march to Ge ’ 
from whence he advanced to Fi . 
mont. On the 17th General Aver- 
querque took the Post of Waterloo, 
aud next day the confederate army 


was drawn up in order of battle be- 
fore the enemy, who extended from 
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Overysche, near the wood of Soignes to 
Neerysche, with the little river Yoche 
in front, so as to cover Brussels and 
Louvain! The Duke of Marlborough 
proposed to attack them immediately, 
and Averquerque approved of the de- 
sign. But it was opposed Wy General 
Schlangenburgh and other Dutch of- 
ficers, who represented it in such a 
light to the Deputies of the States 
who attended the army that they re- 
fused to concur in the execution, The 
Duke being obliged to relinquish the 
scheme wrote an expostulatory letter 
to the States General, complaining of 
their having withdrawn that confi- 
dence which they had reposed in him 
while he acted in Germany.” 

Thus it appears that in the reign of 
Queen Anne the Post of Waterloo 
was fixed upon by the celebrated 
Duke of Marlborough, with the view 
of annihilating the power of Louis 
the X1Vth. at that time (like Bona- 
parte), the great troubler of Europe ! 
And as his Grace is said “ never to 
have fought a battle which was not 
won, nor to have besieged a town 
that was not taken,” he seems deeply 
to regret that the perverseness of his 
military associates prevented his reap- 
ing the usual laurels on this occasion. 
it is, however, singular that the Duke 
of Wellington, in conjunction with 
similar allies, should a century after, 
in the reign of George the Third, 
(June 18, 1815) consecrate this same 
Post of Waterloo by a signal victory 
for the restoration of the descendants 
of Louis the XIVth., as the best 
means of securing the peace and hap- 

iness of the Continental Powers |! 

[his is is a curious fact, and the more 
worthy of attention as a Hel be- 
tween these two distingui British 
Generals hath been drawn by writers 
of the present day. Such is the mu- 
tation of human affairs—such the 
revolution of empires.. May the aw- 
ful and decisive battle of Waterloo 
ensure the permanent tranquillity of 
the civilized world! Torrents of 
blood have been poured forth in the 
unrighteous career of ambition. It 
was time, as at the birth of our Sa- 
viour, that the Temple of Janus should 
be closed, and that Peace, the legacy 
of the Redeemer to his disciples, 
should diffuse her blessings among the 
nations of the earth. Iam, Sir, 


shige JOHN VANs. 
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Mr. Wright on the Unitarian Society 
at Thorne. 
Wisbeach, March 7, 1816. 

Sir, 

HE Unitarians at Thorne, in 

Yorkshire, having, through the 
medium ofthe Month! Raseters [xi. 
120.], made known their intention of 
building a meeting-house, and solicit- 
ed the aid of the friends of the Unitarian 
cause in the undertaking, a short 
account of the origin, progress, pre- 
sent state and prospects of the Uni- 
tarian Society in that town and its 
vicinity, may not be unacceptable to 
your readers. 

In the summer of 1805, I first vi- 
sited Thorne ; it was in consequence 
of a letter received by my worthy 
friend, Mr. Vidler, informing him 
that some persons in that town and 
neighbourhood, were favourable to 
the doctrine of the universal restora- 
tion ; but had never heard avy preach- 
er who taught it, and having heard 
that a preacher of that doctrine some- 
times travelled in Lincolnshire, they 
were anxious he should visit them. On 
my arrival | found them all Trinitari- 
ans, and learned that most of them be- 
longed to the new connexion of Metho- 
dists, and that they ditfered from their 
brethren ouly on the subject of future 
punishment, having adopted the sen- 
timents of the late Mr. Winchester. 

During my first visit I preached on 
the love of God, on the doctrine of 
reconciliation, and on future punish- 
ment. The place of meeting was a 
barn; a crowd of people attended, 
and a considerable impression seemed 
to be made. I spent two eveningsin 
conversation with a pretty large party, 
and found, though many persons were 
full of inquiry, they laboured under 
strong prejudices; | had occasion to re- 
cal to mind a maxim which I have al- 
ways foand useful, i. c. to despair of 
nothing which it is practicable to at- 
tempt. As a proof of what their 
views and feelings then were, I will 
mention two things. The good wo- 
man at the house where | lodged 
asked, “ Are you an Arian?" I re- 
plied, “ No, I never was an Ariav.” 
She then said, “If you were an 
Arian I dare not let you sleep in my 
house.” Dr. Priestley’s name bei 
mentioned, | perceived it excit 
alarm. ‘This led me to ask if any of 
them had either known the Doctor 
or read any of his writings? They 
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answered in the negative. I>theg 
gave them some account of his cha 
racter, and of the manner in which 
he bore the unjust and cruel treat. 
ment he had received. This led some 
to think they had received false im. 
pressions respecting him. Having 
proceeded as far as seemed prudent at 
that time, before | left them I said, 
“‘I have told you as much as I think 
will be useful at present, if I live to 
see you again | shall have somethi 
further to say to you,” and exh 
them to keep their minds open to 
couviction, and not to be afraid of 
examining any subject. 

About six months after I visited 
them again, and found their preju- 
dices had been greatly alarmed by the 
books which had been seut them, 
They had eveu consulted together 
whether it would not be best to re- 
turn the books and desire me to visit 
them uo more; but good sense pre- 
vailed so far asto lead them to resolve 
to read the b6oks first; a first, in- 
clined them to a second, reading ; and 
I had now the pleasure to find seve 
ral of them were become Unitarians, 
I] again preached several discourses 
among them, and found, though the 
multitude was fled, which was no 
more than I expected, the numberof 
converts was sufficient to keep the 
standard erect, and become the foun 
dation of a society. About this time 
a donation of books was sewt them 
from York, including some of Dr. 
Priestley's works; these were 
with much attention, and contributed 
to their progress in knowledge and 
establishment in the Unitariau Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

Till the year 1810 their number 
increased but little: they, howevety 
persevered in their inquiries 4 
truth, openly avowed their religious 
sentiments, held meetings — 
themselves and did what they 
to edify one another, and instruct 
their neighbours. I usually visited 
them twice in a year, preached seve 
ral times each visit; sometimes im 
some of the neighbouring villages, and 
assisted in settling any differences 
which had arisen among them. 
veral of the first converts were Te 
moved by death; a few new ones 
were added. They had from the first 
many difficulties —— 
were poor, unlea . 
religious neighbours, who thought the 











ines t damnable he- 
— them on every side ; 
but they soon became equal to the 
contest with their opposers, by never 
attempting to dispute about words, nor 
to with criticism, to which they 
were utterly inadequate ; but always 
keeping close to the plain facts and 
positive declarations of scripture, 
which all Christians admit, and 
bringing every controverted point to 
the test of those universally admitted 
facts and declarations. 

In the autumn of 1809, a person of 
respectable character, an avowed un- 
believer, came from a neighbouring 
village to hear me preach at Thorne, 
and was much affected by what he 
heard. This led him to an examina- 
tion of the true Christian doctrine, 
and issued in his avowing himself an 
Unitarian Christian. His conversion, 
and firm and candid exertions to pro- 
mote what he believes to be divine 
truth, with the influence of his worth 
of character, brought many other 
persons to attend, and produced an 
important accession to the Unitarians 
at Thorne. During the last two years, 
several respectable persons in that 
town have received the Unitarian 
doctrine, aud are zealous for its suc- 
cess. Thus after occasional labours 
and exertions for more than ten years, 
things are come to that promising 
state which renders it not only desi- 
rable, but highly necessary to have 
an Unitarian chapel at Thorne, and 
a minister placed there, who might 
act as a Missionary in the surrounding 
district, where much inquiry is ex- 
cited, and many openings for public 
preaching are found. The prospect 
is highly promising, and the success 
of the cause in the country between 
Gainsborough, Doncaster and Selby, 
will materially depend on what is 
done at Thorne. 1 speak from per- 
sonal knowledge, and feel very deep- 
ly concerned for the success of the 
plan now projected by the friends in 
that place. 

The expense of erecting the pro- 
posed chapel, &c. is already before 
your readers. It must be admitted 
the plan proposed is economical, and 

sum raised by the people among 
Ives as large as can be expect- 

ed, considering they are most of them 
tr. The plan of building has not 

een resolved on without much de- 
and a rational prospect of 
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its answering the end designed. Meet- 
ings for the worship of the one God 
have been held, and well conducted, 
for several years, in a private house ; 
but many persons who would attend 
in a chapel will not go regularly to 
a private house, even if it were large 
enough to contain them. 

1 trust it will not be thought im- 
proper, for one who has happily suc- 
ceeded in forming the above society, 
and assisting in bringing it to its pre- 
sent promising state, to solicit, on 
behalf of the brethren at Thorne, the 

ecuniary assistance of the friends of 
Jnitarianism in different parts of the 
kingdom, that they may euabled 
to complete the building they are 
about to erect for the exclusive wor- 
ship of the one and only God. Per- 
mit me to do this, with much defer- 
ence and respect, through the medium 
of your valuable Repository ; which 
will much oblige, dear Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
R. WRIGHT. 
—— 
On Poetical Scepticism. 
No. I. 


“Sure he that made us with such large 
discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
This capability and Gopiixe Reason 
To rust in us unus'd.“ . 
SHAKESPRARE. 


** So charming is divine philosophy, 
Not harsh nor crabbed as dull fools sup- 


se, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute.”’ 
MiLToN. 
Sir, 


HERE exists, at the present day, 

a curious species of infidelity, 
which, although not often obtruded 
on the public, has recently made con- 
siderable progress among amiable and 
virtuous minds. It seems, therefore, 
to deserve a more regular exposure 
than it has yet received, since it de- 
prives those of the holiest consola- 
tions of the gospel who are best able 
to feel and most worthy to enjo 
them. Though somewhat difficult 
to be defined, it may be described 


as a substitution of ical feelin 
for religious —— avow' 
dislike of truth a con for 


all belief in which any share is al- 
lowed to the reasoning faculties. The 
defenders of these singular paradoxes, 
which seem to have their origin in 
Germany, express great veneration 
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for Calvinism, which they esteem as 
a beautiful creation of the fancy, and 
which they regard with peculiar fa- 
vour as not duilt upon any rational 
foundation. Of Unitarianism they ex- 
tess the utmost dislike and scorn. 
hey deem every interference of rea- 
son with system as arrogant and pro- 
fane. Religion is thrown back by 
them into the regions of imagination 
and mystery, as something too sacred 
to be examined or mingled with the 
business of life, and too majestic to 
be submitted to our choice or appro- 
val. At the same time, their rever- 
ence refines it into a phantom—a 
us dream—which would vanish 
if too nearly inspected. They one 
moment declare the opinions they eu- 
logize as above all scrutiny, and the 
next acknowledge they could not en- 
dure it. It is their principle, there- 
fore, to oppose all serious inquiry ; to 
inculcate love where there can be no 
respect ; to set up a kind of sentimen- 
tal admiration in the place of belief ; 
and to inveigh against all attempts to 
discover theological truth as harden- 
ing the heart, clouding the fancy, 
and throwing: a chillness over all the 
social affections. 

In exposing the fallacy of this novel 
scepticism, | shall not enter into ma- 
ny of the important points suggested 
by the inquiry. It would lead to a 
discussion too extensive were I to aim 
at shadowing forth the necessary con- 
nexion between truth and virtue, at 
shewing that imagination has increas- 
ed in re in proportion as know- 
ledge has extended, or at proving 
that genius is independent of opinion 
and our feelings distinct from our 
creeds. My object will be first to 
maintain that the Deist has no source 
of enjoyment which rational Chris- 
tianity would diminish ; and secondly, 
to prove that, even as a matter of 

ical association, the doctrines of 
nitarianism are far superior to that 
system of popular theology which the 
ic fancies he admires. 
hile the adversaries of rational 
investigation deride the scantiness of 
the Unitarian creed, they boast that 
they feel all the magnificence of Cal- 
vinism, and enjoy what the more cre- 
dulous believe ; and this pleasure they 
assert to be infinitely superior to that 
which results from a conviction of 
less mysterious doctrines. But in what 
does it consist? On whatever prin- 
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ciple it is founded, it is evidently 
the joy of believing. Those whale 
it do not pretend to regard the object 
of their delight as true. They dong 
apply them to their own i 
They cannot even fancy they 
them in the same light with tho 
who look on them as inseparabe § 
from their existence ; who repose a 
them as their solace- under the cans 
of life, and rely on them as the sup. 
port of their dying hours. But th 
assertions of orthodoxy must beeithe 
true or false; and if our opponents 
enjoy them not as true they must #f 
they admire them at all, admire them 
as afable. And this, in plain lp 
guage, is the whole basis of the uw. 

efined emotion which constitute 
their religion. ‘They contemplate the 
orthodox system as a prodigious cre 
tion of human genius, and as a vision 
in which the terrible and sublime are 
strikingly contrasted. So that ther 
reverence for the objects they desig 
nate as sacred places them ou a levd 
with the dreams of Mahomet, and the 
mythologies of Homer. 

What is it then which is offered 
us in the room of Christian hope? 
Nothing surely but what we may 
possess in full perfection with it. The 
poetical delight to be received from 
the contemplation of beautiful fictions 
need not be placed in the stead of 4 
conviction of divine realities. To the 
enjoyment of fable as such it is absurd 
to require a belief in its actual exis 
tence. Who ever supposed that to 
relish the ‘“ Midsummer's Nights 
Dream,” or the “ Tempest,” it wa 
necessary to believe in the 
fairies that “creep into acorn cups 
and hide them there,” or in the pure 
and delicate spirits that float in the 
air with strange music? And, on the 
same principle, why must we 
the devil into our creeds to enjoy the 
sublimities of Paradise Lost, any more 
than satyrs and witchcraft in order 
to be enchanted with Comus? 
rejected as a religion, all the wondew 
of Pa rstition have charms 
for us still. In the 
of imagination, beyond the limits # 
this material world, they stand # 
fresh and as glorious as ever.’ Tim 
has passed over them without witnes® 
ing their decay. There Herculesstill 
rests on his club and Apollo tunes'hit 
immortal lyre. There Proteus ris 
from the sea ; there old Tritan “ blow? 
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his wreathed horn,” and there the 
Fates in awfal silence, regulate the 
variously-coloured thread of human 
existence. Bat will these imagina- 
tions diminish our anxiety for our 
own éternal condition >? Will they 
be less “ assoiled from the gross- 
ness of present time,” because our 
reliance is fixed on the rock of ages 
and our hopes have their resting 
in heaven ? 

But it is boldly asserted that a spirit 
of inquiry into religious truth is in- 
compatible with all poetical feeling— 
that it tends to make those who in- 
dulge it hard-hearted—and degrade 
them from imaginative into mere rea- 
soning beings. In answer to these 
assertions it is not necessary to contend 
for the superiority of truth over fancy, 
it is quite sufficient to shew that both 
may exist together without the least 
injury to either. Our opponents 
themselves would exercise their rea- 
son in all the concerns of life; and 
would esteem those madmen who 
should refuse to apply it to any thing 
but religion. It is strange then that 
it should be debarred from the no- 
blest of its uses, from the objects 
which are most worthy ofits powers, 
and most nearly allied to the divinity 
which is stamped upon it. And sure- 
ly it would be strange if heaven had 
endowed us with both intelligent and 
creative faculties, one of which must 
necessarily be left inactive, in order 
to the perfection of the other. And 
what luxury of imagination is there, 
which a Christian, whose belief is 
founded on understanding is unfitted 
toenjoy? He would no more allow 
reason to interfere with the delights 
of hisfancy, than he will suffer poetry 
to take the place of conviction. He 
can muse with as delicious a suspen- 
sion of thought over the still foun- 
tain, and people every lovely scene 
with i as beautifuland unearthy 
*s ifbe had never investigated the 

rines of scripture. As far as re- 
pects the contemplation of the super- 
stitions and errors of mankind he will 
have an advantage over the most poet- 
ical sceptic. For his religion teaches 
him to see a“ spirit of good” in them 
all—to look at the dim glimpses of 
heaven which have shone through 
Pompous ceremonials with gratitude 
ane ware, the sweet affections which 
flourished beneath the shade of 


nstitutions in themselves unholy— 
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and to hail the dawnings of imperfect 
light as the welcome harbingers of 
an unclouded day. An Unitarian is 
the only sectary who makes charity 
an article of his creed. And yet he 
must be scornfally accused of scorn, 
abused for want of kind-heartednesa, 
und reproached for believing too lit- 
tle, and having, therefore, no power 
of enjoyment, by those who believe 
nothing in order to enjoy every thing. 

Poetical fancies might have a bet- 
ter claim to take the place of religious 
conviction if, like it, they could last 
for ever. But alas! life cannot be all 
a holiday dream. Death must sepe- 
rate our dearest companions from us, 
and compel us to weep over their 
tomb. Will it then be enough to 
strew the grave with flowers, and 
vent our sorrows in the melody of 
woe ;—or will it not be some addi- 
tional relief to be able to cherish a 
sure and certain hope of meeting them 
in happiness hereafter? And ‘even if 
we could pass along wrapt in one de- 
licious vision through this vale of tears, 
we must awake to die! Surely in 
that awful moment when heart and 
flesh fail us, it will be some consola- 
tion to think that we are safe in the 
arms of the Almighty—that our no- 
blest faculties will revive to an im- 
mortal youth—that our loveliest vi- 
sions will be more than realized—and 
that imagination will expatiate for 
ever in those glorious regions, to 
which, in its happiest moments, it 
delighted to aspire. 

S. N. D. 


P.S. With your permission, I pro- 
pose in a few essays in your succeed- 
ing numbers, to expose the other 
dogma of modern sceptics—that Cal- 
vinism is a more poetical system than 
Unitarianism—by comparing the lead- 
ing doctrines of both, not as it_re- 
spects their truth, but the beautiful 
associations which may be thrown a- 
round them and the kind affections 
they cherish and mature. 


— — 


GLEANINGS,; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 


No. CCXLV. 
Self-election and Heresy of Pope John 
XXII 


Mezeray, an exact writer, de⸗ 
scribes the election of this Pope ee? 
pleasantly, and says that the Card 
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nals being shut up in the conclave by 
Philip, could not any otherwise agree 
upon the election of a Pope than by 
their joint referring it to the single 
voice of James D’Ossat, Cardinal and 
Bishop of Port: he without any scru- 
ple at all named himself, to the great 


astonishment of all the Conclave, who. 


nevertheless approved of him; and so 
he took the name of John yey 
reigned quietly eleven years or there- 
abouts, without ever having his elec- 
tion questioned or doubted. 

This John the Two and Twentieth 
declared that the souls of the dead were 
neither happy nor miserable till the 
day of judgment; which opinion was 
generally held in the former age. But 
the university of Paris (says Claren- 
don, Relig. and Pol. i. 34.) having 
more exactly examined this point, 
corrected the Holy Father in it, as 
Mezeray says, and thereupon the king 
Philip of Valois, writ to the Pope in 
these terms : Que sil ne se retractoit 


— 


Gleanings.—Eighty Thousand Jacobins.—John Bradshaw. 


il le feroit ardre. Whether he yy 
converted by this threat, or convingy 
in his conscience, the Pope did pg 
only change bis opinion, but publig, 
ed an act of retractation. So far wy 
the holy chair from being infallib, 
when it rested in Avignon. 
— — 
No. CCXLVI. 
Eighty Thousand Jacobing, 

In England and Scotland, I com. 
pute that those of adult age, not d&. 
clining in life, of tolerable leisure fy 
such discussions, and of some mea 
of information, more or less, and wh 
are above menial dependance, my 
amount to about four hundred thoy. 
sand. Of these four hundred. thos. 
sand political citizens, I look 
one-fifth, or about eighty th to 
be pure Jacobins; utterly i 
of amendment ; objects of eternal y:- 
gilance, and when they break out,¢ 
legal constraint. 

Burke's Letters on a Regicide Pew, 


— — 

No. CCXLVII. 

John Bradshaw, 
It is to this day problematical and can never be ascertained whether th 
bodies of Cromwell and Bradshaw were actually taken up and dishonoured 


at the Restoration. 


It is in secret tradition that B w was * 


to Jamaica. His epitaph is descriptive of him and full of spirit. Ina 


print of 1775, it was said, 


The following inscription was made out three years ago on the canno, 
near which the ashes of President Bradshaw were lodged, ou the top ofa 
> near Martha Bay, in Jamaica, to ayoid the rage against the Reg: 


exhibited at the Restoration. 


Stranger ! 
Ere thou pass, contemplate this Cannon, 
Nor regardless be told 


That near its base, lies deposit 


ed the Dust of 


* JOHN BRADSHAW, 

o nobly superior to all selfish regards, 
Despising alike the pageantry of courtly splendour, 
The blast of calumny and the terrors of royal vengeance, 
Presided in = ae of Heroes and Patriots, 

irly and openly adjud 
Charles Stuart, on 
Tyrant of England, 
To a public and exemplary Death, 
Thereby presenting to the amazed World, 


And transmitting down throu 


applauding Ages, 


The most glorious Example, * 
Of Unshaken Virtue, Love of Freedom and Impartial Justice, 
Ever exhibited on the blood-stained Theatre of human Action. 
O! Reader, 
Pass not on till thou hast blessed his Memory : 
And never, never forget, 
Taat Resetcion tro Tyrants 1s Onepiexce to Gop. 


(From Dr, Ezra Styles's History of the Three Judges, Whalley, Goffe and 
Dixwell, who fled to America and concealed themselv 4 Fur} 
ef Kingly Violence. 19mo. Hartford, America. "1794.) acl, . 
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REVIEW. 


* Still pleased to praise, yet not afinid to blame.”—Popr. 


eee 


Ant. 1.—Poems, by William Cowper, 
of the Inner Temple, Esq. Vol. LH. 
containing his Posthumous Poetry, 
and a Sketch of his Life. By his 
kinsman, John Johnson, LL.D., 
Rector of Yaxham with Welborne, 


in Norfolk. London: Printed for 
Rivingtons, &c. &c. 1815. 8vo. 
484. 


« HAT is Poetry >” inquired 
V Boswell* ofhis guide, philo- 
— friend. “Why, Sir,” answer- 
Johnson, “ it is much easier to say 
what it is not. We all know what 
light is; but it is not easy to tell what 
itis.” To hazard a definition of Poe- 
try, after such a judgment, might be 
presumptuous: let us satisfy ourselves 
with the account given of it by this 
great writer. “ Poetry,” he observes,t 
“isthe art of uniting pleasure with 
truth, by calling imagination to the 
help of reason.” If, by this state- 
ment, he intended to define the ex- 
alted art of which he speaks, some 
¢fitical objections might be taken to 
his language; which, nevertheless, is 
for all usefyl purposes sufficiently ex- 
act. 


That poetry may communicate 
ure, two objects must be kept 

in view by the poet: he must raise 
his diction above mean and ordinary 
modes of speech; and, at the same 
time, he must address bimself to the 
associations of ideas existing in the 
minds of those readers whose appro- 
bation is substantial praise. Many of 
our poets and critics have been extra- 
vagant in their respective efforts and 
decisions. Some of them have be- 
stowed a disproportionate care on 
splendid jmages and a well-poized and 
agreeable versification, Others have 
vulgar and insipid, through 

an affectation of simplicity: it is not 
that they are destitute of genius, but 
that they fail im taste. We may ad- 
mit, though not without obvious ex- 
ceptions and qualifications, that the 
materials” of poetry “are to be 
found in every subject which can in- 


— 


5 * of Johnson. 8vo. (ed. 3rd.) Vol. 
t Works, (Marphy’s Ed.) ix, 160. 
VOL. x1. 





terest the human mind."{ Yet, sure- 
ly, it will not follow that “ the lan- 
guage of conversation in the middle 
and lower classes of society is adapted 
to the purposes of poetic pleasure.” 
To afford pleasure, poetry must call 
imagination to the aid of reason ; fan- 
cy must create, or, at least combine, 
arrange and select the “ materials.” 
The votary of the muse may avoid 
“the gaudiness and inane phraseology 
of many modern writers,” without 
deviating, however, into rusticity and 
childishness. Facts disprove the pro- 
position that the customary style of 
conversation in the humbler ranks of 
life is calculated for poetic uses. We 
are silent concerning recent exempli- 
fications of this doctrine. From in- 
stances more remote it certainly re- 
ceives no support. In what estima- 
tion do we hold the pastorals of Am- 
brose Philips||> By whom will Swift's 
“ humble petition of Frances Harris to 
the Lords Justices of Ireland” be dig- 
nified with the name of Poetry ? We 
could refer to many metrical compo- 
sitions which as pictures of ancient 
manners are highly attractive, but of 
which the dialogue would otherwise 
be disgusting. For the poet, like 
the painter, must copy general, not 
individual, nature, His employment 
supposes discrimination : he must ele- 
vate what is mean, he must soften 
what is harsh; and these objects he 
will not reach if bis style is familiar. 
and provincial. The poetry of a cul- 
tivated age, must itself be cultivated ; 
since it can yield no delight unless it 
correspond with the habits of thought 
and feeling, of taste and reading, 
which distinguish the times and the 
people to whom its productions are 
submitted.q Faithfulness in the “ de- 
lineation of human passions, human 
characters and human incidents” may 
exist in combination with lofty an 

harmonious numbers, - beautiful and 





{ Lyrical Ballads (1798): Advertise- 
ment, : 

|| Guardian, No, XL, 

@ Poetry should be more 
than ‘rue eloguence in metre, Ma. 
son's Gray, (1778) Vol. iv. 32. Note. 
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majestic images and a truly poetical 
skill: itis the union of these excel- 
lencies which causes Homer to be the 
poet of all countries and periods. 

The most popular of his translators 
has been accused of “ a monotonous 
and cloying versification :"* and ri- 
dicule is attempted to be thrown on 
—his cuckoo-song verses, half up and 

half down.” 


No ridicule however can deprive him 
of his well-earned fame. It may be 
true that his pauses are not sufficient- 
ly varied. In this respect he is, no 
doubt, inferior to some of his prede- 
cessots. Still, he has redeemed the 
fault by various and characteristic 
charms: nor is it accurate to speak 
of “ his rhyming facilities ;" it being 
perfectly ascertained that his lines 
were laboured into ease, and, by re- 
ted éfforts, polished into clegance. 
f it has been the fate of Pope to have 
injudicious imitators, it were, never- 
theless, heartily to be wished that the 
care and diligence which he bestowed 
on his versification were copied by 
many of his censors. 

Let not our readers consider these 
observations as misplaced in a critical 
notice of the poetry of Cowper. This 
amiable writer holds, we think, a 
middle rank between the race of poets 
who have formed their versification 
on that of Pope, and those who in- 
troduce the tanguage of common life 
into compositions professing to be po- 
etical. sides, Cowper is a favour- 
ite and ry author, His pages 
jnterést readers of nearly all classes. 
And though it be readily admitted 
that “ the magic of his song” is to be 
found in his virtues; yet, to have 
pare so generally acceptable in this 
Capricious age, he must have - 
sessed intrinsic excellence as a * 

In those of Cowper's poems to 
which he owes his high reputation, 
he is neither mean and infantine, on 
the one hand, nor fastidiously atten- 
“Yive to cadence and oruament, on the 
ether.t Doubtless, some of his lines 
are harsh and unfinished : and there 





* Feast of the Poets, ii. 27. 

+ ——“simplicity, though frequently 
waked, is not consequently poor: for na- 
keduess may be that of a Grace, and not 
wf w beggar.’ Headley’s Introd. to Se- 
tect Beanties, &e. (@nd. ed.) Introd. 
p. eX. 


}umous, yet 
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are those of his productions y 
partake tly of the nature ve 
sermo stris. Yet where he trifles 
itis at once with dignity and ease; 
his descriptions of natural objects ex. 
hibit a proof of his having looked 
through creation with a poet's eye; 
and his choice of topics, his lively 
faithful pictures of human 
his keen and delicate and playful m. 
tire, his ardent sensibility, his quick 
and graceful transitions, his in 
painting those domestic scenes and 
retired employments which he loved 
—these are his appropriate recom 
mendations. He who once Fead 
Cowper, is desirous of reading him 
again, and even of becoming familiar 
with his strains. There are writen 
whom we can eujoy only in certaia 
states of our minds : Cowper ahogg 
gains admittance to us; he is ow 
companion and instructor, he cas 
soothe and engage us, at every hour, 
An additional volume of the poems 
of such an author was sure of raising 
expectation: if that expectation be 
not gratified, the cause of the disap 
pointment appears in the declaration 
of the respectable editor, who says, 


“It is incumbent on me to apprize the 
reader, that by far the greater part of the 
ms, to which I have now the houowr# 
introduce him, have been already published 
by Mr. Hayley.” Preface. 


In the Dedication, too, he speaks 
of ** the few additions inserted in this 
collection.” Among these addition, | 
which should have been distinetly 


tions from the Poems of V. Bourn, 
and some English ones of the 
grams of Owen ; together with af 
minor pieces. ‘The translations of tt 
Latin and Italian Poents of Melton, 5 


re that 





{ — Greville. — 
ough, strictly speaking, it 
"rhe re Ams used, conven 
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previously unpublish- 
—9 cs paw will the edi- 
tor as sufficiently bountiful. But we 
feel so greatly indebted to him for his 
sketch of his kinsman’s life, which 
we shall soon notice, that we are not 
to make any complaints or 
any censures. 

84 rs admirable good sense 
qualified him for placing in a clear 
and striking light every subject in 
which the manners of men are con- 
cerned : nor would it be easy to men- 
tion any poem, of its class, at once so 
instructive and interesting as the ver- 
ses on Friendship, preserved, though 
not for the first time printed, in the 
present volume. ‘The following stan- 
zas, in particular, are deserving of 
beiug impressed on the memory, and 

will indeed be very easily retained : 


# As similarity of mind, 

Or something not to be defin’d, 
First rivets vur attention ; 

So, manners decent and polite, 

The same we practis’d at first sight, 
Must save it from declension, 


The man who hails you Tom—or Jack, 
And proves, by thumping on your back, 
His sense of your great merit, 
Is such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 
To pardon, or to bear it.” 


In these lines there are singular 
justness of thought, fidelity of descrip- 
tion, poignancy of satire and spright- 
liness and terseness of expression. 
Theophrastus himself was never more 
successful. 

The Montes Glaciales, a truly clas- 
sical poem, was written by Cowper 
in 1799, at a time when his health, 
both of body and mind, was consi- 
derably impaired. But he appears to 
have been fond of composing Latin 
verses, which he framed with a read- 
iness and felicity demonstrative of his 
having left Westminster school with 
ic attainments of the first 
order.” 

His lines on the loss of the Royal 
George [ Aug. 29, 1782], he translated 
jato the of ancient Rome : 
end he has well preserved “the simpli- 
city, pathos and force of the original ; 
an elegiac ballad of uncommon merit. 
Let the rendering of the following 
stanzas be a specimen: 


the idea of these poems not baying been 
before published, 
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“ Toll for the brave ! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought ; 
His work of glory done. 


Tt was not in the battle ; 
No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 
She ran upon no rock, 


His sword was in ite sheath ; 
His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down, 
With twice four hundred men.” 


Magne, qui nomen, licét incenorum, 
Traditum ex multis atavis tulisti ! 
At tuos olim memorabit evum 

Omne triumphos. 


Non hyems illos furibunda mersit, 

Non mari in clauso scopuli latentes, 

Fissa non rimis abies nec atrox 
Abstulit ensis, 


Navite sed tum nimium jocosi 
Voce fallebant bilari laborem, 


Et quiescebat, calamoque dextram im. 
pleverat heros.” (96,) 


Some of our readers wilf here call 
to mind the frequent recurrence of 
the com lation AM in the Phar- 
salia of Lucan, and the dignified and 
plaintive manner in which that poet 


applies it. 

ith the life of Cowper the public 
had already been e acquainted 
by Mr. Hayley. There was still 


wanting, however, the sketch of it 
which Br. Johnson has exhibited in 
the present volume. He speaks of 
this composition with the greatest mo- 
desty. et, in truth, it 
distinguished excellence as a biogra- 
phical narrative, and is characterized 
not only by faithfulness of delineation, 
but also by that simple and artless, 
that lively and decorously minute 
relation of circumstances which ren- 
ders us, for the time, the companions 
of Cowper and his kinsman. In il- 
lustration of this remark we transcribe 
a passage descriptive of some inci- 
dents on the journey of the poet and 
of Mrs. Unwin from Weston in 
Norfolk ; whither they were attended 
by the editor: lii. 


“ As it was highly important to 
against the effect of noise and tumult op 
the shattered nerves of the ling tra- 
veller, care was taken that a relay 
horses should be ready on the skirts 
the towns of Bedford and Cambri 

which means he through 
places without stopping. On the oreping 
of the first day, the quiet village « 
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Neot's, near Eaton, afforded as convenient 
a resting place for the party as could have 
been devised; and the peaceful moon-light 
scenery of the spot, as Cowper walked 
with his kinsman up and down the church- 
yard, had so favourable an effeet on his 
spirits, that he conversed with him, with 
much composure, on the subjectof Thom- 
son's Seasons, and the circamstances un- 
der which they were probably written.” 


In August, 1795, the two invalids, 
together with Dr. Johnson, went 
“to the village of Mundsley, on the 
Norfolk Coast; having previously re- 
sided, for a very short time, at North 
Tuddenham, in that county.” How- 
ever, “ the effect of air and exercise 
on the dejected poet being by no 
means such as his friends had hoped, 
change of scene was resorted to as 
the next expedient :” lvii. 


“ About six miles to the south of Munds- 
ley, and also on the coast, is a village 
called Happisburgh, or Hasboro’, whicl. 
in the days of his youth Cowper had visi- 
ted from Catiield, the residence of his mo- 
ther's brother. An exéursion therefore to 
this place was projected, and happily ac- 
complished, by sea; a mode of convey- 
ance which had at least novelty to recom- 
mend it ; but a gale of wind having sprung 
up soon after his arrival there, the return 
by water was unexpectedly precluded, and 
he was under the necessity of effecting it 
on foot through the neighbouring villages. 
To the agreeable surprise of his conductor, 
this very considerable walk was performed 
with scarcely any fatigue to the invalid.” 


The party afterwards took up their 
residence at Dunham Lodge, in the 
vicinity of Swafflam. Here (lix), 


* As the season advanced, the amuse- 
ment of waiking being rendered imprac- 
ticable, and his spirits being by no means 
sufficiently recovered to admit of his re- 
suming either his pean or his hooks, the 
enly resource which was left to the poet, 
was to listen incessant\y to the reading of 
his companion, The kind of books that 
appeared most, and indeed solely to attract 
him, were works of fiction ; and so happy 
was the influence of these in rivetting his 
attention, and abstracting him, of course, 
from the contemplation of his miseries, 
that he discovered a peculiar satisfaction 
whew a production of fancy of more than 
otdinary length, was iatrodaced by his 
kinsman, This was uo sooner perceived, 
thaa he was furnished with the voluminous 
pages of Richardson, to which be listened 
with the greater interest, as he had been 
personally acquainted with that ingenious 
writer.” 


At this time, the tender spirit of Cow- 
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per clung exceedingly to those about bie, 
and seemed to be haunfed with a contingg) 
dread that they would leave him alone jg 
his sotitary mansion. Sunday, therefure, 
was aday of more than ordinary a 
hension to him; as the, furthest of his 
kinsman’s churches being fifteen miles 
from the Lodge, he was uecessarily ab. 
sent during the whole of the Sabbath. Op 
these occasions, it was the constant 
tice of the dejected poet to listen frequent. 
ly on the steps of the hall-door, for the 
barking of dogs at a farm house, whichia 
the stillness of the night, though at nearly 
the distance of two miles, invariably an. 
nounced the approach of his companion,” 
Ix. 


We cannot resist the temptation of 
making a few more extracts : 


“ —in the month of April Vere Mn. 
Unwin received a visit from her daughter 
and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Powley, 
The teader and even &lial attention which 
the compassionate invalid had never ceased 
to exercise towards his aged and infirm 
companion, was now shared by her affee. 
tionate relatives; to whom it could not 
but be a gratifying spectacle to see their 
venerable parent so assiduously watched 
over by Cowper, even in his darkest pe 
riods of depression. The visit of these ex- 
emplary persons was productive also of 
advantage to their friends, as their sala- 
tary custom of reading a chapter in the 
Bible to their mother, every morning be. 
fore she rose, was continued by the writer 
of this Memoir, who, as the dejected poet 
always visited the chamber of his poor old 
friend, the moment he had finished bis 
breakfast, took care to read the chapter 
at that time.“ lxi. 

“ —Being encouraged by the result of 
the above experiment, the conductor of 
the devotions of this retired family vem 
tured in the course of a few days, to let 
the members of it meet for prayers in the 
room where Cowper was, instead of assem 
bling in another apartment, as they bi 
therto had done, under the influence, # 
it proved, of a misconception, with 
to his ability to attend the service. 
the first occurrence of this new arrange 
ment, of which no intimation had bees 
previously given him, he was preparing @ 
leave the room, but was prevailed on 
resume his seat, by a word of soothing and 
whispered entreaty.”” I xii. | 

We pass over the narrative of the 
occasion of Cowper's engaging ™ * 
revisal of his Homer : the account 
deeply interesting, but has long beet 
in possession of the public.* 


— 


* Preface to the 2nd ed. of Cowpet® 
Translation of the Liad, 
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Who can be unaffected in reading 
the following auecdote ? 

‘¢ —as a faithful servant of his dying 
friend [Mrs. Unwin} and himself was 
opening the wincow of his chamber on the 
morning of the day of her decease, he said 
toher, in a tone of voice at once plaiative, 
and full of anxiety as to what might be the 
situation of his aged companion, Sally, is 
there life above stairs?" Ixv. 


Of the last moments of Cowper 
his kinsman has left a record, from 
which we make a single extract: Ixxvil. 


Jn the course of the night fof Thurs- 
day, April 24th, 1800), when he appear- 
ed to be exceedingly exhausted, some re- 
freshment was presented to him by Miss 
Browne. From a persuasion, however, 
that nothing could ameliorate his feelings, 
thongh without any apparent impression 
that the hand of death was already upon 
him, he rejected the cordial with these 
words, the very last that he was heard to 
utter, What can it signify 7 

* At five in the morning, of Friday the 
25th, a deadly change in his features was 
observed to take place. He remained ta 
an insensible state from that time tili about 
five miantes before tive in the afternoon, 
when be ceased to breathe.” 


The assiduity, the wisdom, the af- 
fection and thetenderiiess with which 
Dr. Johnson soothed the dejected 
spirits of his relative, do much honour 
to his principles and feelings, and 
claim the gratitude of the numerous 
admirers of Cowper, as a poet and a 
man. Though he is solely desirous 
of directing our regard to his kinsman, 
yet we cannot be insensible to the 
illustration of his own excelleucies 
at en in this sketch. His theo- 

ical creed appears to be that of his 
relation. This creed, however, is not 
obtruded on the reader: nor is it de- 
fended with bitterness avd raucour ; 
and we cau respect the motives which 
dictated the following paragraphs and 
the spirit which breathes in them— 
though we may not fully assent to the 
reasoning they contain: xvii. 

“A most erroneous and unhappy idea 

ecupied the minds of some persons, 

t those views of Christianity which 
Cowper adopted, and of which, when en- 
joying the intervals of reason, he was so 
bright an ornament,* had actually con- 
oe to excite the malady with which 

was atilicied. It is capable of the 
clearest dewonstration that nothing was 





— — 





There is au incuagruity between the 
views and ornament. Rev. 
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further from the truth. On the contrary, 
all those alleviations of sorrow, those de- 
lightful anticipations of heavenly r 

these healing consolatiuns to a wound 

spirit, of which he was permitted to taste 
at the periods when uninterrupted reason 
resumed its sway, were unequivocally to 
be ascribed to the operation of those very 
principles and views of religion, which, 
in the instance before us, have been 
charged with producing so opposite an ef- 
fect. The primary aberrations of his 
mental faculties were wholly to be attri- 
buted to other causes. But the time was 
at hand, when, by the happy interposi- 
tion of a gracious Providence, he was to 
be the favoured subject of a double eman- 
cipation, The captivity of his reason was 
about to terminate ; and a bondage, though 
hitherto unmentioned, yet of a much long- 
er standing, was on the point of being 
exchanged for the most delightful of all 


freedom,”’ 


The event to which the biographer 
of Cowper alludes, tovk place on 
July 25th, 1764: xix. 


‘ —Before he left the room in which 
he bad beeakfasted, he observed a Bible 
lying ia the window-seat. He took it up. 
Except iu a single instance, and that two 
months befure, he had not ventured to 
open one, since the early days of his abode 
at St. Alban’s. But the time was now 
come when he might do it to tog 84 
The protitable perusal of that divine book 
had been provided for in the most effectual 
manner, by the resturation at once of the 
powers of his understanding, and the su- 
peradded gift of a spiritual discernment. 
Under these favourable circumstances, he 
opened the sacred volume at that passage 
of the epistle to the Romans where the 
apostle says, that Jesus Christis ‘set forth 
to be a prepitiation through faith im his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God.’ To use the expres- 
sion employed by Cowper himself in a writ- 
ten document, from which this portion of 
his history is extracted, le received 
strength to believe it ;f to see the suit- 
ableness of the atonement to his own ne- 
cessity, and to embrace the gospel with 
gratitude and joy.” xx. 


We doubt not that “the primary 
aberrations of” this poet's “ mental 
faculties were wholly to be attributed 
to other causes” than any theological 
sentiments whatever. But the return 
aud the continuance of his disorder 
seem to have been owing, in some 





+ It appears that Cowper was red 
for the impression by re faite of 
thought aud feeling. Rav. 
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degree at least, to the peculiarities of 
his religions creed. hat is the tes- 
timony of his last original composi- 
tion in this volume—The Cast-Away? 
$29. We leave the decision with our 
readers ; only remarking, in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Johuson, that Cowper's 
malady, “ while for many subsequent 
years [after 1770) it admitted of his 
exhibiting the most masterly and de- 
lightful display of poetical, epistolary, 
and conversational ability, on the 
greatest variety of subjects, it con- 
strained him from that period, both 
in his conversation and letters, stu- 
diously to abstain from every allusion 
of a religious nature.” xxvii. 

Our own acquaintance with Cow- 
pet's poetry, was occasioned by the 
publication of his Task: our admira- 
tion of it has been cherished and in- 
creased by a repeated perusal of his 
volumes. That as a writer he has 
some defects, it were useless to dis- 
pute : these however are of little ac- 
count, when weighed against his ex- 
cellencies. It is seldom, after all, that 
we meet with so much taste and ge- 
nius united with a spirit so devotion- 
al, benevolent and pure. On _ this 
ground we recommend Cowper's pa- 
ges to onr younger readers in parti- 
cular, and entreat them, in estimating 
his merits, to make just allowances 
for the occasional influence of a me- 
lancholy imagination and of what we 
humbly think an unscriptural theo- 
logy. The improvement of the men- 
tal powers as well as of the heart, can 
scarcely fail to be the consequence of 
familiarity with a writer who is at 
once simple and correct, lively and 
energetic, moral and pious. In the 
present age we have no abundance of 
models of good ition, either in 

or prose. Gaudiness is often 
substituted whee oop : and in ma- 
ny instances ors are pronounc- 
od fine merely on account of their he- 
ing extravagant, unnatural and con- 
fused. Propter hoe ipsum, quod sunt 
prava, laudantur.* 
Aav. I—The History ntique 
aT. ii— } and Antiqui- 
tres of Dissenting Churches and 
Meeting-Houses, in Loudon, West- 
munster and Southwark ; includi 
the Lives of their Ministers from 
the Rise of Nonconformity to the 


* Qoinct. Instit. L. ii, Seot. 5. 
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resent time. With an A 

the Origin, Progress 3 Pre. 

sent State of Christianity in Britajp, 

8vo. 4 vols. Portraits. utton and 

Son. 1808—1814. 

QOME of our periodical critics affect 
to smile at the application of the 
term “ Antiquities” to Meeting-hou. 
es. Dr. Milner would be 
amused with its being bestowed og 
auy thing belonging to the Protestant 
Church of England. Some 
houses are ancient. compared with 
others that are modern. Protestant 
Episcopal Churches are of a litte 
greyer age; but for antiquity iniy 
most venerable sense we must go to 
periods before the Reformation, and 
even before Christianity if not befor 
Judaism itself. Westminster A 
is of yesterday compared with the 
tars of Stonehenge and the pyramits 
of Egypt. 

In point ofage as well as of archi 
tecture, meeting-houses are indeed 
mean subjects of history ; and in this 
view, no one will condescend to 
them : but there is a light in 
they are exceedingly interesting, and 
invite and will reward the historian: 


they have heen places of voluntary 
—* to such Christians as have 


followed the guidings of — 
disdained and scorned the slavery 


the mind, and asserted religious & 
berty, in the midst of pois and by 
the severest sacrifices. In such place 
have been found men of eminent 
lical learning, of powerful eloquenc 
and of unsullied lives; the best advo 
cates of divine revelation, the mast 
successful expositors of ev ’ 
truth, the truest benefactors of their 
species ; reformers, confessors, mar 
tyrs and saints. Their history is the 
history of the Bible, of sound faitb 
and real virtue, and is in our 
ment more abundant in all that awe 
kens, purifies and exalts the 
than the history of churches 
over empires and ages in wh 
plicit faith on the one part and 
siastical tyranny on the other hav 
bound gee the — a8 in 
norance, cram an 
the heart, and thus prevented fi 
highest exercises of the 
operation of the 
affections. The human miod awit 
and active, in the humblest conditioe 
of our nature, is a far nobler 
than it cap present when Jaid 
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even in te soft and stately repose of 


With this unfashionable associa- 
tion of ideas with meeting-houses, 
where the mind fashions the church 
and not the church the mind, we 
have been from the first not a little 
anxious for the success of ae she 
son's design. No history of “ Dis- 
senting Churches” was ever before 
drawn up, and it is evident that ina 
very little time all traces of some of 
them would have been worn out! All 
that could be collected by diligence 
is here recorded with regard to the 
churches in the cities of London and 
Westminster and the Borough of 
Southwark. ‘The author's design ex- 
tended farther ; he had planned and 

materials for a history of 
all the Dissenting places of worship 
in the Metropolis and the cireumja- 
cent villages, which would have filled 
another volume ; but a scanty sub- 
scriplion-list, of scarcely three hun- 
dred persons, afforded not encourage- 
ment enough for the undertaking. 
This fact is by no means creditable to 
the Dissenters. It is not perhaps too 
late to repair the neglect, and -we 
take up these volumes with some faint 
hope of exciting such attention to the 
work as may dispose the author to 
parsue and complete his design. 

Mr. Wilson, we understand, is now 
pursuing a learned profession, but 
was engaged at the period of the com- 
mencement of his work in a consi- 
derable book-trade in London, which 
we mention only to shew that he had 
opportunities rarely enjoyed by au- 
thors of collecting materials for his 
history, which lay scattered in num- 

single sermons and painphlets. 
authorities are carefully ac- 
—** Fag: of ee form 
ex to the literary history of the 
Disseuters. — 

_ The first qualification of the histo- 
ran of Dissenting Churches is a spi- 
rit of religions impartiality. Of the 
value of this, our author is fully aware, 
and remarks very justly (Pref. p. v.), 
that “ to arrive at truth, we must di- 
Vest ourselves of sectarian prejudices, 
a he the opinions of others and 


t of our own judgment,” 
and that “true wisdom is always al- 


lied to modest . s 
y, aud whilst it be- 
comes s Us to be decided im our own 
a recollection of human fal- 
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libility will teach usa lesson of can. 
dour to others." We shall have oc- 
casion, hereafter, to point out ine 
stances in which Mr. Wilson —* 
to us to have lost sight of these Chris« 
tian sentiments; but it is only justice 
to him to observe, that there isa grow- 
ing liberality iu the work as it ad- 
vances, which we take as a pledge 
that should the public patronage ever 
induce the author to revise his vos 
lumes, he would correct some pas« 
sages which io their present form of- 
fend such readers as consider History 
degraded when, ‘instead of being the 
handmaid of truth, it is made the ser- 
vant of a party. 

At the same time we are willing to 
make allowances for prepossessions 
which spring from a sense of religion 
and a zeal for its promotion; and we 
applaud that strong attachment to the 
common principles of dissent which 
our historian every where manifests, 
Without such an attachment, he could 
not have been expected to qualify 
himself for his labourious task or:to 
accomplish it with credit. His own 
ardour, however, leads him to form 
an unfavourable, and we hope an. un- 
just estimate of the temper of his fel- 
low-dissenters. The compliment which 
in the following passage is paid to one 
denomination to the prejudice of the 
others isa hasty and censorious re- 
flection :— 

“ A spirit of inquiry as to the distin- 
guishing features of nonconformity, has, 
with the exception of the Baptists, wholly 
fled from the different sects. The Pres- 
byteriaus have either deserted to the world 
or sunk under the influence of a lukewarm 
ministry ; and the — 22 have gone 
over in a body to the Methodists. Indif- 
ference and enthusiasm have thinned the 
ranks of the old stoek, and those who re- 
main behind are lost in the crowd of mo- 
dern religionists.” Pref. pp. xi, xii. 


We have no wish to disparage the 
Baptists as Dissenters, but we fear 
that there are striking examples a- 
mongst them of an attempt to gain 
popularity by ree; mee principles 
of nonconformity. hey have not 
certainly been aceustomed to take 
the lead in the assertion and defence 
of religious liberty ; nor do the Pres- 
reat diy sald 2 

resent ield to any 
of their fathers in zeal on behalf of 
the rights of couscience. And may 
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it not be said that the Dissenters and 
Methodists have met each other half 
way, and that if Dissenters have 
seemed to become Methodists, the 
Methodists have really become Dis- 
senters ° 

Mr. Wilson's plan is to trece the 
history of every particular place of 
worship, according to its situation, in 
the Metropolis, and then to give 
sketches of the lives of the ‘inisters 
who have successively officiated in 
its pulpit, — of course the 
largest space to such as were distin- 
guished by their activity or are still 
known by their writings. Where the 
same minister has been placed at dif- 
ferent times over several congrega- 
tions, reference is made from page to 

ge, inthe manner ofa dictionary. 
This method is attended with incou- 
——— but they were unavoida- 

A work like this can be viewed 
only in detail; and as we deem it 
worthy of particular notice we shall 
go through it carefully, extracting 
passages which are peculiarly inte- 
resting, and making such remarks as 
appear to us to be subservient to the 
cause of truth and liberty. Our re- 
view will extend through several num- 
bers, but we do not fear that we shall 
try the patience of our readers, since 
every article will be complete in it- 
eclf, or rather, every extract and 
every remark will be intelligible with- 
out further reference, and indepen- 
deut of what may go before and come 
after. 

The first section of the History is 
on the “ Rise of the first Nonconform- 
ing Churches :” it begins with an 
account of the Protestant congrega- 
tion in London in the reign of Queen 
Mary, of persecuting memory. This 
church consisted of about two hun- 
dred members. Their meetings were 
held alternately near Aldgate and 
Blackfriars, in Thames Street, and in 
thipe upon the river. Sometimes they 
assembled in the villages about Lon- 
don, and especially at Islington, that 
they might the more easily elude the 
bishop's officers and spies. For the 
same reason they often met in the 
night. A credulous martyrologist, 
Clark, has recorded some of their 
providential deliverances. Their mi- 
wisters appear to have been, Dr. Ed- 
mund Scambler, afterwards Bishop 


of Norwich, a Mr. Fowler, Jol 
Rough,* a Scotchman, Augustj 
Bernher, a foreigner, and Dr. Be. 
tham, of whom we have (pp. 6, 7, 
the following interesting account: 


“ Tuomas Bentnam, D.D., born 
Sherbourne, in Yorkshire, and educate 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. Upea 
Quecu Mary’s accession, he was deprived 
of his Fellowship ; when he retired to Ze. 
rich, and then to Bazil, where be beeum 
preacher to the English exiles. After. 
wards, being recalled by his Protestay 
brethren, he was made superintendaat of 
their congregation in London. In thisa. 
tuation he continued till the death of th 
Queen, encouraging and confirming bis 
people in their faith by his pious dia. 
pline, constant préaching, and resolu 
behaviour in the Protestant cause, Under 
his care and direction, they oftea met by 
hundreds for divine worship, without ds 
covery, notwithstanding they were under 
the nose of the vigilant and cruel Bonnert 
Upon the accession of Elizabeth, he was 
nominated to the bishoprick of Litchfield 
and Coventry, which he filled with 
moderation till his death, Feb. 21, 1578, 9] 
Dr. Bentham was held in great repute fer 
learning and piety. It was with consider 
able reluctance that he complied with the 
Queen's injunctions for suppressing th 
prophecyings. lls letter to his 
deacon upon this subject,Q bears strong 
marks of a pious mind; but at the sam 
time shews the extent to which the Quees 
carried her prerogative, and the | 
obedience she exacted from her subjects, 
The Prophecyings were religious meetings 
instituted by the clergy, for explaining 
the scriptures and promoting kno 
and piety. One very important bel 
arising from them was, that they occasio® 
ed a familiar intercourse between the ler 
gy and their people, and excited a lauds 
ble emulation in watching over their 
spective flocks. The Queen com 
of them to the Archbishop,§ as nurset 
of Puritanism ; she said that the laity neg 
lected their secular affairs by repairing # 
these meetings, which filled their heads 
with notions and might occasion 
and seditions in the state. She 
told him ‘that it was good for the ces 


— 





* Mr. Wilson’s account of this reformet 
closes with an ill-timed pun. “ Atle 
after much rough usage, he ended bis 8 
joyfully in the flames, Dec. 1577. 


joke was probably borrowed. 


+ “ Heylin’s Hist. of the Reform. pr 
79, 80.” ‘ 
t “ Wood's Athen. Oxon, i. 192, 70% 
@ “ See Neal's Puritans. i. 230." ~ 

§ “ Dr. Edmund Grindall.” 












to have but few preachers, three or four 
in a county being sufficient ; aud peremp- 
torily commanded him to suppress them. 
The archbishop, however, thought that 
she had made some infringement upou his 
office, and wrote her a long and earnest 
letter, declaring that his couscience would 
not suffer him to comply with her injune- 
tions. This so inflamed the Queen, that 
she sequestered the Archbishop from his 
office, and he never afterwards recovered 
her favour.’’* 

Honourable mention is here made 
of Mr. Cuthbert Simpson, who was a 
deacon of this first Protestant church; 
a pious, faithful and zealous man, la- 
bouring incessantly to preserve the 
flock from the errors of Popery, and 
to secure them from the dangers of 

rsecution. He was apprehended 
with Mr. Rough and several others, 
at a house in Islington, where the 
church were about to assemble, as 
was their custom, for prayer and 
preaching ‘the word ; and being ta- 
ken before the council was sent tothe 
Tower. It was the office of Mr. 
Simpson to keep a book containing 
the names of the persons belonging 
to the congregation, which book he 
always carried to their private assem- 
blies; but it happened through the 
good providence of God, that on the 
day of his apprehension, he left it 
with Mrs. Rough, the minister's wife.+ 
During his confinement in the Tower, 


“ the Recorder of London examined him 
strictly as to the persons who attended the 
English service ; and because he would 
discover neither the book, nor the names, 
he was cruelly racked three several times, 
but without effect. The Lieutenant of the 
Tower also caused an arrow to be tied be- 
tween his two fore-fingers, and drew it 
out so violently as to cause the blood to 
gush forth. These marble-hearted men 
not being able to move the constancy of 
our Confessor, consigned him over to Bon- 
net, who bore this testimony concerning 
him before a number of spectators : * You 
see what.a personable man this is ; and for 
his patience, if he were not an heretie, I 
should much commend him; for he has 
been thrice racked in one day, and in my 
house he hath endured some sorrow, and 

et I never saw his patience once moved |’ 

t notwithstanding this, Bonner con- 
demned him, ordering him first into the 
stocks in his coal-house, aud from thence 
to Smithfield, where with Mr. Fox and 





* “ Neal, ubi supra, p. 239—40.” 

t This is ascribed by Clark to a “ re- 
warkable dream,” but was nothing but an 
act of common prudence. 
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Mr. Devenish, two others of the church 
taken at Islington, he ended his life in the 
flames. f 

— — 

Arr. III.A Letter te Trinitarian 
Christians. By W. Marshall, Mi- 
nister of the Unitarian Chapel, St. 
Alban’s, Herts. Pp. 20.  12mo. 
Price 6d. Richardson, 91, Royal 
Exchange. 

HIS Letter contains a forcible 

appeal to Trinitarian Christians, 
intended to excite them to a careful 
examination of the doctrines they 
profess. ‘The writer asks, “ Will you 
take in Christian charity my inviting 
you toa serious examinafion of your 
faith? Will you permit me to remind 
you, your Trinitarian doctrine and 

Calvinistic. creed, are not true be- 

cause you have never questioned their 

truth; are not true because you have 
been educated in the belief of them, 
nor because they form the popular 
faith: as far only as you sincerely be- 
lieve they were taught by Jesus 

Christ and his apostles, can you have 

an honest conviction of their truth.” 

How will Trinitarians answer the fol- 

lowing questions? Yet it seems in- 

cumbent on them to do it. “ Do you, 

Trinitarians, sincerely believe that 

God Almighty was in the forffi of a 

man upon earth? That the Creator 

of the World was an embryo in the 
womb ? That God was born? That 

God was an infant at the breast ;— 

that God passed through the stages 

of youth to manhood ;—that God 
worked as a carpenter ;—that God 
lived as aman, and at last died asa 
man, through excess of bodily pain 
and torture?” P. 4, 


— — 
Art. IV.—A Father's Reflections on 
the Death of his Child. Pp. 32. Law 
and Whitaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 

PW NHESE Reflections shew the prac- 
A. tical influence of the views Uni-. 
tarian Christians entertain of God and 
his government, in times of affliction. 
A father deeply affected by the death 
of a beloved child in its infancy, pre- 
sents the reader with his meditations 
on the mournfal occasion, which are 
truly edifying. He says, p. 10, “This 
sad disappointment of my fondest 
wishes 1 am bound to consider as the 
voice of Almighty God, inviting me 
to wean my affections from the world; 


— 





Clarbkꝰe Martyrology, p. 497.” 
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prudently to moderate my attachment 
to earthly objects ; and diligently to 
prepare for that awful moment, when 
it will be my lot also to breathe my 
last, and to close my eyes for ever on 
terrestrial things.” Throughout he 
discovers pious resignation, and de- 
vout confidence in God, P. 12, he 
says, “ It is, | must confess, noslight 
satisfaction to me to be able to reflect 
that it was neither conceived nor born 
in sin.” “What must be the feelings 
of tender parents who entertain the 
opposite sentiment ! 


— — 

Art. V.—A Vindication of the Gene- 
ral Baptists, from some aspersions 
cast on them in the Letters, pub- 
lished by the Rey. Joseph Ivimy, 
eatitled, “ Neutrality the proper 
Ground for Protestant Dissenters 
respecting the Catholic Claims.” 
Being an Address, delivered at the 
General Baptist Meeting-House, 
Portsmouth. By a Member (Not 
a Minister). Pp. 24. 

ITH much good sense this wri- 

ter vindicates his brethren 

from the aspersions of Mr. [vimy, and 
concludes with the following advice : 

« Let us take heed then, brethren, if 

we suffer reproach, that it be wrong- 

fully ; otherwise it cannot be perse- 
cution. Then if we bear it patiently, 
our patience will be acceptable to 

God, Hear our beloved Master's 

cheering message—* Hold fast that 

which thou hast, that no man take 
thy crown. Let us not be discour- 
aged by the taunts, the sneers, the 
sarcasms, or the slanders of the sons 
of bigotry and enthusiasm. Our Mas- 
ter hath told us—‘ If they have per- 
secuted me, they will also persecute 
you.’ He hath also said—* Be of good 
cheer ; | have overcome the world; 

and to him that overcometh will I 

give to eat ofthe tree of life, which 

is in the midst of the Paradise of 

God." 

— — 

Aart. VI.—A Vindication of Unita- 
rians —* Unitarian Worship, in 
two ters to a Cle n. B 
Thomas Payne. Pp. * 


E author of these Letters is an 
Unitarian preacher in Sussex. 

He wrote them, “ As a check to cen- 
soriousness ;" in consequence of the 
unjust censures the cle yman, to 
whom they are addressed, had passed 


on Unitarians. In the first letter the 
writer appeals from mystery to Scrip. 
ture: and in a plain, concise, and 
forcible manner, alleges the testi 

of Moses and the prophets, Jesus and 
his apostles, against the Trinity, ang 
in support of the strict Unity of God, 
The clergyman having after this, from 
the pulpit, denounced the Unitarians 
under the inap riate name of Sog. 
nians, as “ damnable heretics ; 

ble idolaters, and damnable apos- 
tates;" Mr. Payne wrote his second 
letter ; in which he expostulates with 
his clerical adversary, on the illibe. 
rality and injustice of his conduet, 
with much earnestness, but without 
returning railing for railing : so far 
from it, he is careful to express his 
respect for the moral worth of his 
opponent, and praises him for his 
* commendable and truly Christian 
conduct, in behalf of the Bible So- 
ciety.” We are glad to find these 
letters are adopted by the Kent and 
Sussex Unitarian Tract Society; a 
they are well calculated to promote 
the cause of truth and charity. 


—— 

Art. VII.—A Brief Statement of th 
Religious Sentiments of Unitarian, 
more particularly respecting th 
Person, Character and Offices of Je- 
sus Christ ; Ina Letter to a Friend, 
who had expressed considerable re 
gret and surprise at the writer, for 
having quitted the Church of Eng- 
land on Unltgrian principles. 


HIS writer follows the advice 

the Apostle, “* Be ready to give 
a reason for the hope that is in you” 
By a plain statement of his sentiments, 
which he supports by solid argument, 
he justifies his ‘separation from 
Established Church, and invites 
friend to examine the subjects v 
which they differ. This 


discovers much good sense and cal 
dour. 


ions of Unite 
Opinions o 
rians (or Modern Socinians) presé 
Unseriptural and Dangerous: at 
Sermon upon the Self-ex 
Jesus Christ. By the late Rev. W& 
Romaine, M. A., &c. Pp. 35. 


IXTY years have elapsed sine 
S the first publication of thia 


mon, during which every oy ib | 
author insists on as evidence the 
self-existence of Jesus Christ has bee 
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ly answered and shewn to 
have no bearing on the subject; as 
often as the advocates for this notion 
have ventared to take the field, they 
have found their opponents ready to 
meet them, and after a few attempts 
at argument have been glad to take 
refuge in mystery. Its republication 
at this time is a proof that. Trinita- 
rians still rely more on appeals to the 
ns than to the understanding. 
self-existence of a person who 
was actually born, and who actually 
died, (and that Jesus Christ was such 
a person the scriptures plainly teach, 
and no Christian can deny it) is a no- 
tion so directly contrary to reason, 
and involves such a seeming impossi- 
bility, that nothing contained in scrip- 
ture ought to be supposed to teach it, 
if it will bear any other construction ; 
but Mr. Romaine builds his conclu- 
sions on the mere sound of words, 
arbitrarily applied, and makes up 
for the want of argument by thunder- 
ing out eternal damnation against those 
who differ from him. P. 10, he says, 
“If you deny him [Christ] to be God, 
your sins remain, and misery must be 
your portion—Misery, the test 
you can suffer, in soul and body, 
among the condemned spirits in hell 
for ever and ever.” Where’is Chris- 
tian charity? Where the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ, when pro- 
fessed’ ministers of the gospel, thus 
condemn others, for what at most can 
be but an error in judgment > 


— — 


Art. IX.—Unitarianism Vindicated ; 
ina Letter to the Editor of Mr. 
Romaine's Sermon, upon the Self 
existence of Jesus Christ. Pp. 53. 


7* passages of scripture referred 
to by Mr. Romaine, as proofs of 
the self-existence of Jesus Christ, are 
here impartially examined, and shewn 
to have a very different meaning: and 
his uncharitable declamation avimad. 
verted upon, and justly censured. Nor 
_ the writer — 22 hinselt to Mr. 
‘Ss sermou ; but replied, with con- 
siderable ability, Ag arguments of 
writers in favour of the same 
hypothesis. He shews himself well 
acquainted with the subject on which 
written, and reasous in a clear 

and forcible mauner. After having 
vindicated the Unitarian doctrine by 
me argument, he asks, p. 44, 
a what respect are the views of 
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Trinitarians more estimable than those 
of Unitarians? Are we upon their 
principles to expect something great- 
er than the favour of God and endless 
felicity? Or are these prospects of 
greater importance if purchased by 
the sufferings of Christ, than if they 
are the unmerited gift of God to men 
through him? 


“In many respects the views of the re- 
puted orthodox are certainly far less cheer- 
ing and consolatory than those of Unita- 
rians, The first believe him to be a being 
of unrelaxing rigour and severity, when 
offended; that he will severely punish 
every transgression, however unpremedi- 
tated, however forcible the temptation 
which led to its commission, or however 
sincerely it may be repented of, either in 
the sinuer himself or in his substitute, 
The latter believe him to be * merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
mercy :’ that he is * not willing that any 
should perish, but that a// should come 
to repentance.’ These believe him to be 
the kind and compassionate Parent of the 
whole universe; those consider him as a 
partial, arbitrary, and vindictive sove- 
reign. Which of the two systems would a 
wise and good man wish to be true? Which 
of the characters above described, namely, 
the God of the Calvinists, or the God of 
the Unitarians, is it the Christian’s duty 
to imitate ?”’ 


— — 

Arr. X.—The Influence of Bible So- 

cieties on the Temporal Necegsities 

of the Poor, By the Rev. Thomas 

Chalmers, Kilmany. Pp. 40. 8vo. 

W. White and Co., Edinburgh ; 
Longman and Co., London. 


PENIS well written pamphlet is an 

answer to the objections which, 
it seems, have been made to the Bi- 
ble Societies in the North, as en- 
croachivg on the fund which charity 
provides for the relief of poverty, by 
diverting the contributions of bene- 
volent persons to another object, and 
as taking from the comfort of the 
poor, by exciting them to form Bible 
associations, in which they contribute 
one penny a week to promote the cir- 
culation of the scriptures. He shews 
that the subscriptions of those who 
are above the class of mere labourers, 
may be taken from the fund employed 
in Juxuries, without sensibly dimin- 
ishing it: p. 3, and that, so far from 
the benevolent principle being ex- 
hausted by its operation 1a Bible So- 
cieties, it will be rendered more ac- 
tive in other directions. P. 9, hesays, 









































































i72 Review.—Thoughts on a Future Life. 


« It is not so easy to awaken the be- 
pevolent principle out of its sleep, as, 
when once awakened in behalf of one 
object, to excite and to interest it in 
behalf of another. When the bar of 
selfishness is broken down, and the 
floodgates of the heart are once opened 
the stream of benevolence can be 
turned into a thousand directions.” 
He contends that the poor man’s be- 
ing brought to participate in so good 
a work as the circulation of the scrip- 
tures, by contributing his penny, 
* puts him in the high attitude of a 
giver, and every feeling it inspires is 
on the side of independence and deli- 
cacy.’ P. 25. This advocate of the 

Bible Societies, consistently, and with 

equal earnestness, contends for the 

education of the children of the poor, 
the happy effects of which he shews 
to be fully exemplified in the inde- 
pendent feeling, industry, and aver- 
sion to becoming paupers, which pre- 
vail among the mass of the people in 
in Scotland, 

— — 

Arr. XI.—Thoughts on the Probabi- 
lity of our being known to each other 
in a Future Life. Pp. 33. 8vo. 
J. Johnson and Co., St. Paul's 
Charch Yard. 


V E think the observations of 

this writer authorize his con- 
clusion, that “ The more we consi- 
der this interesting subject, the more 
probable it appears, that the re-union 
of virtuous persons in a future state, 
does form a part of the gracious de- 
sign of Providence: and that, with 
such modifications only, as will be 
necessary to a new and more exalted 
state of existence, the benevolent af- 
fections which have constituted our 
happiness bere, will continue to be 
the sources of bliss hereafter. An ex- 
pectation so delightful tends to elevate 
the mind aud purify the affections, 
it renders life more happy ; death 
more easy. It expands the heart in 
gratitude to God, and in good will to 
all mankind.” 


— — 

Art. XIL—A Serious Address to Uni- 
tartans, on the Importance of main- 
taining a Conduct worthy of their 
Principles. By a Seceder from the 
Establishment. Pp. 16. Eaton, 187, 
High Holborn. 


IS isa truly Christian exhor- 
tation to those who believe the 


Unitarian doctrine, to let their light 
shine before men, by an open 
fession of what they believe, by unit. 
ing in the worship of the one God 
only, and by shewing the holy in. 
fluence of their faith in their t 

and conduct. The following 

p. 13, deserves the attention of those 

who couceal their sentiments. “ Cop. 

vinced as we are that the notion of 
three divine persons being each of 
them truly and properly God, is not 
only a gross and palpable delusion, 
but that it has been the means of 
bringing Christianity into coutempt; 
is it not mean, is it not criminal, isit 
not inexcusable, to conceal our senti- 

ments on a point of such infinite im- 

portance; or to act as though we 

believed such a glaring and pernicious 
absurdity ?” 
— — 

Art. XUL—The Divine Unity wnam- 
biguous ; or, ‘The Plain and Em. 
phatic signification of the phrase 
Jenovan our Gop 1s one Jeno. 
VAH maintained, and Jesus Christ 
xshewn to be the Chief of the Chil- 
dren of God according to the spi 
rit of Holiness: including an Ex- 
amination of John i. 1—14, Heb. i. 
Col. i. 15—18, &e. Pp. 40. 


FIMP title fully expresses the con- 

tents of this pamphlet ; the wri- 
ter understands his subject, and shews 
himself no feeble advocate of the im- 
portant doctrines ofthe Unity of God, 
and the superiority of Jesus Christ in 
his office and character, though in his 
person simply a man. 


— — 

Art. XIV.—An Essay on the lope 
of War. By William Pitt Scargill. 
Pp. 16. Gd. Darton, Harvey and 
and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 


ITER shewing that the aboli- 

tion of war is practicable, this 
sensible writer answers the pleas usu- 
ally urged for its recurrence, states ia 
a concise and forcible manner its evil 
nature and tendency, and suggests & 


plan to be adopted by the fnends of 


peace for its prevention. Though we 
much fear the spirit of the gospel will 
not soon triumph over the spirit # 
war, we earnestly recommend 

—— * the consideration of out 
readers. He says, p. 14, ‘* Associ®- 
tions and 2* ib been formed 
for benevolent pu in this coum 


try, and the objects for which they 
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have been formed have been more or 
less answered. What prevents the 
formation of a society for this object ? 
The great concern in the first instance 
is to circulate knowledge upon the 
subject, to communicate to the 
ple at large a knowledge of their own 
interest. When the nation feels that 
is its interest there will be an 
expression of that conviction in the 
ral voice, that will be uttered in 
behalf of humanity and reason. 


“Tt is alas too certain that war never 
will be abolished so long as men content 
themselves with deploring its evils and la- 
menting its prevalence : some definite and 
persevering exertions must be made before 
any * can be entertained of its cessa- 
tion. Itisin vain for us to flatter our- 
selves with the hope that after a long and 
sanguinary war we shall repose in pro- 
found peace and quiet ; if we do not take 
some steps to destroy the system of war 
altogether. Living as is our privilege, in 
a country where the utmost liberty of 
speech and discussion by press is allowed, 
so far as is consistent with decorum and 
good order, a mighty engine of benevo- 
lence is in the power of every friend of 
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humanity. Would it not then be desirable 
to form associations in every part of the 
kingdom, whose object should be to raise 
a little fund for the necessary expences 
attending such unions, and that these as- 
sociations should use their best endeavours 
to impress upon the minds of the people at 
large, the desirableness and practicability 
of abolishing the system of war altogether? 
Could the ministers of religion make a bet- 
ter use of their pulpits than to inculcate 
from them the doctrine of Jesus Christ— 
the doctrine of peace? There is no need 
of making this a party question, it is an 
object in which all may unite, it is a con. 
cern of fgeneral and universal interest ; 
under whatever government men may live, 
whatever be their loyal attachment to their 
sovereign, they can conscientiously unite 
their endeavours for peace. 

“Nor let us imagine that associations 
for this benevolent purpose will be confined 
to this country, the friends of hitmanity 
and religion in every part of Europe, in 
every quarter of the globe, would cheer- 
fully contribute their assistance to an ob- 
ject so powerful in its tendency to ameli- 
orate the human race and increase the 
comforts of mankind.” 





=———_— 
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POETRY. 


— 


Reflections after reading Sir Robert Ker 
Porter's Account of the French Cam- 
paign in Russia, 1812. 


1, 
Again the Niemen’s cross’d! with willing 
hand, 
I'd close the Book so fraught with human 
woe ; 
Nor longer dwell on Gallia’s warlike band; 
By death in-ev'ry horrid form laid low ! 


II. 
But mem’ry will be brooding o’er the 
scene, 
Where discord, strife and horror reign’d 
around ; 
Where with gigantic stride and dreadful 
mien, 


Pale death with countless victims strew'd 
the ground. 
Il. 
Welcome his fatal shafts! ‘twere they 
Reliev'd a 
lev'd at once the dying man’s despair ; 
They hush'd the wounded soldier's stifled 


T groan, 
hat on the midnight breeze assail’d the 
ear. 
Twe hey sa IV. 
re reliev’d the agonizin in 
— the soul, by Russias — 


Turn'd to a bed of rest the snow-clad 
plain, - 

And in oblivion wrapp’d their safferings 
past. 


V. 
Unheard of woes, for what were ye en- 
dured ? 
Why these sad scenes beheld so wide and 
far? 
Had ye to all mankind long peace ensur’d! 
Had freedom’s cause led Gallia’s sons to 
war ! 
VI. 
Much might be said to mitigate the loss 
That Parents, Widows, Orphans, long must 
bear ; 
When o’er the mind the glorious cause 
should cross ; 
’Twould soothe the pang for those they 
held so dear. 


Vil. 
But even this consoling thought’s denied ; 
And execrations from the mourners burst; 
“ Curs’d be the tyrant’s overreaching 
ride ; , 
Cure'd his ambition, and his mem’ry 
eurs'd.”” 
VIII. 


“Bat for this ruthless war, my boy had 
bless’d, 
With youthful spirits, bis paternal home ; 
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But now he’s sunk, by unknown ills op- 


ress'd, 
And with his life my fondest hopes are 
gone.” 
IX. 
Thus mourns the pareat whose ill-fated 


son, 
Back to his country never must return ; 


The widow thus bewails her husband 
gone ; 
And for their Sires ten thousand orphans 
mourn. 
xX. 
“ Jll-fated Host!’ the Russian Patriot's 
steel, 


Was not unaided to ensure thy doom ; 
A northern winter’s frown thy ranks must 
feel 
A northern snow must prove thy warrior’s 
tomb. 
XL. 
Such the effect of Heav’n’'s resistless laws; 
Whose anger frown’d upon the ruthless 
ns 
Nor * the tyraut with unhallow’d 
cause, 
Encroach unpunish’d on the rights of 
man. 
Lewes, Feb. 9, 1816. 
— — 
From the German of Schiller. 
Wrapt in gloomy mist of even 
Tl my joys are fled afar, 
One bright ray in mem’ry’s heaven 
Lingers,—one immortal star. 
See it beam celestial light ;— 
No! ‘tis but a gleam of night. 


Death's long slumber hath o’erta’en thee, 
Veil’d those lovely eyes of thine 

Can my sorrows, Emma, pain thee ? 
Beats thy bosom now with mine ? 

AW! thou liv’st in light above ; 

But thon liv’st not for my love ! 


> 


Love's emotions perish never : 
Can they perish, Emma, say ? 
All beneath is fleeting ever: 
And must love too pass away ? 
Can this flame of heav’nly fire 


Like an earthly spark expire ? 
A, 
— 
From the Portuguese of A. Ferreira. 
To the beloved Disciple. 


Celestial oe om that on wing sublime, 

Rose above heav’n in thy seraphie flight, 

And brought the secrets of the stars to 
light, 

And — eternal day to darksome time ; 

That - ‘d with heavenly gladness carthly 

clime, 
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And tore away the veil from morta} «i 
While shewn by thee, th’ Ereunat's ght 


a 
Is own’ »—felt,—seen,—ev'n in this worl 
of crime ! 


Thou, once a slumberer en the Saviogy 
breast ! 

Deem’d worthy to be call’d the Virgin's 
Son ! 

Fav'rite of Jesus '!—lov’d and honour 
best ! 

Whose brow now bears a martyr’s goldes 
crown, 

O let the fire of extacy divine 

Which glow’d within thy bosom, influeng 
mine ! A. 

— — 
To Spring. 

Thrice welcome ! soul-reviving Spring, 

That com’st with smiles; and with the 
bring, 

The Zephyrs bland, with balmy wing, 

Gladding the plains, 
And let the feather’d warblers sing, 
Their softest strains. 


Sweet Philomel’s autumnal lay, 
When tears hang trembling on the spray, 
May gs A departed day, 
ith pensive voice ; 
But when thou com’st enchanting May, 
All hearts rejoice. 


The violet, and the primrose pale, 
Perfume with sweets the vernal gale, 
Roses and lilies of the vale, 
United bring, 
Their choicest, fairest charms to hail 
Returning Spring. 
Ah! I have seen a blushing rose, 
At young-eyed morning just unclose, 
Wafting with every gale that blows 
ragance around, 
Cropt off before it fully blows, 
Fade on the ground. 


This fate was thine, thou lovely maid! 
*Twas faithless love that thee betray'd, 
(Thou fairest flower of all the glade) 
And yew trees wave, 
Where oft with breaking heart I tread 
Thy lowly grave! wd 





a 
Epigram on Scott’s Waterloo. 


How —* lie the heaps of slain 

On Waterloo’s immortal plain ! 

Bat none by sabre or by shot, 

Fell half so flat as Warter Scott, 
Yet who with magic spear or ‘shield, 
E’er fought like him on Flodden Field? 
Morn. Chron. 
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French Protestants. 


DOCUMENTS. 


Royal Ordinance. 
Louis, by the Grace of God, King of 

France and Navarre, &. 

« Weare informed that our Ordi- 
nance of the 21st of Nov. last, has re- 
ceived in the town of Nismes the re- 

t and submission we expected ; 
that though the criminal whom jus- 
tice demands is not yet secured, strict 
searches have been made ; that they 
have been seconded by the National 
Guard and the inhabitants; and that 
every thing announces that the assas- 
sin of General Lagarde has neither 
asylum nor protection at Nismes. 

“ On the other hand, the article of 
the Constitutional Charter, which, 
in recognizing the Catholic religion 
for the religion of the State, secures 
to other religions liberty and protec- 
tion, has been faithfully executed. 
The temple of the Protestants is open, 
and they enjoy therein all the security 
which is guaranteed to them by the 
laws. 

“ After so marked a return to prin- 
ciples and order, we will no longer 
postpone the revocation of the rigo- 
rous measures which necessity drew 
from us. 

“ For these reasons we have order- 
ed and do order what follows :— 

“ Art. 1. The troops quartered in 

garrison oron the inhabitantsof Nismes, 
shall be without delay withdrawn, 
and distributed in the barracks, and 
in such parts of the department of the 
Gard, as our Military commandant 
may judge necessary. 
_ “2. Our Prefect shall declare to the 
inhabitants of Nismes, that we are 
satisfied with the zeal with which 
they concurred in the maintenance of 
tranquillity, and the re-establishment 
of order in our said good city. 

“3. Our Minister, Keeper of the 

and our Ministers for War, and 

Interior, and General Police, are 
charged with the execution of the 
present Ordinance. 

iM ised) « LOUIS.” 

iven at Paris, Jan. 10, 1816.” 


Paris Jan. 12. 
The following is the Proclamation 


issued by the Mayor of Nismes, re- 
specting the opening of the Protestant 
churches. The Marquis de Vallon- 
ques, by whom it is signed, was not 
appointed to his office by the King, 
but by M. de Bernis, one of the Com- 
missaries of the Duc d’Angouleme, 
who displaced, for that purpose, M. 
Donant, a most faithful Royalist and 
Protestant, who had been nominated 
by the King immediately on his re- 
turn :— 


Notice to the Inhabitants of the City of 
Nismes. 

“ The laws of the realm and the 
will of the King secure the exerejse 
of the Protestant worship. I tell you 
so, I, who am your magistrate, your 
mayor—I, who have surely some 
claims to yyurconfidence. The Pro- 
testant churches will be opened on 
Thursday next, and that day will 

rove to the King, to France, and to 
jurope, who are our accusers, that 
the blindness of a few women and 
children is not the crime of the eity 
of Nismes, which has distinguished 
itself on so many occasions, and even 
recently, by its fidelity and devotion 
to the King 

“« Women who are blinded by your 
zeal, and perhaps excited by your 
enemies, you will not once more ruin 
your city, and gratify by your errors 
the enemies of the Royal cause. 1 am 
assured, and for that reason I havea 
pleasure in informing you, that con- 
ferences are opened, and nearly ter- 
minated, with the Consistory of the 
Protestant worship. Their object is 
to restore, by common consent, to 
the worship of the Stete, the ch 
which have been conceded to the Pro- 
testant worship. ‘Two churches will- 
be built, and that very shortly, in 
lieu of that concession. During that 
short interval, the Protestants may 
enjoy, undisturbed, the churches thus 
conceded. The people of Nismes.need 
only know the will of the King, and 
hear the voice of the Royal Authosi- 
ties, to do their duty. 

‘“* Marquis de Vattonequrs, Mayor.” 

“« Nismes, Dee. 19, 1815.” 

The Official Gazette of this day ap- 
nounces, that tranquillity is 453 
in the South ; notwi ling which | 
assertion, we have authentic accounts 
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of the following transactions having 
recently taken place in that part of 
the kingdom :— 

At Sommiéres, the Protestants, 
having attempted to celebrate their 
worship on the 24th of December, 
the power of which they had been 
deprived of since the month of July, 
they met with the most barbarous 
treatment on that account. 

The royal troops, which do not 
cease to infest the environs of Nismes, 
exercise continual vexutions on the 
Protestants. On the 22nd of Decem- 
ber a detachment of about fifty men 
broke into the house of M. Mourier, 
a gentleman of property at St. Blan- 
card, lately returned from emigration, 
who had just time to effect his es- 
cape. oe in their main object, 
these brigands completely pillaged 
the premises, and daily continue their 
depredations in the neighbourhood. 

Several families at Nismes have ab- 
jured their religion, the motive of 
which is evident. They are families 
of mechanics and workmen, who are 
without bread in consequence of the 

rsecutions they have undergone. 

he Protestant manufacturers have, 
for the most part, fled, and the Ca- 
tholics will’ not employ Protestant 
workmen ; besides which, the looms 
and frames of the latter have been 
destroyed, and they are reduced to 
the alternative of recanting or starv- 


ing. 

This system of persecution has ex- 
tended to Bordeaux and its neigh- 
bourhood. Its effects have also been 
felt at Nantz, the President of the 
Consistory of that city having been 
sent into exile. Tristaillon, Quatre- 
taillon, and another brigand of that 
party, made their entry lately into 

yons. They wore in their hats white 


cockades of a qeperr size, in the 
midst of which was displayed a large 
red cross, the characteristic badge of 
the fanatics of Nismes. These crusa- 
ders met with a very ill reception 
from the people of that city, several 
of whom have been arrested upon a 
charge of having insulted them. In 
consequence of the spirit of the Lyon- 
nese being so unfavourable to 

culprits, the latter have been trans- 
ferred to some town in the province 
of Bourbonnais. The refugees from 


Nismes have been warm! ted br 
che youd of Leees, —— 
stance has given great disgust to the 
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Royal Authorities of that place. Th 
Prefect of that city having learne 
that the President of the Protestay 
Consistory had received letters from 
the English Society for the Prote. 
tion of Religious Liberty, called up 
that minister before him, com 
him to deliver them up, and threatep. 
ed him with a criminal prosecutigg 
for corresponding with the enemies of 
the State. 

It may not be unworthy of notice, 
that the soldiers, who, by the late 
Royal Ordonnance are removed from 
Nismes, were quartered solely on the 
Protestants during their stay in that 
city ; and that the whole weight of 
extraordinary contributions is made 
to fall upon the Protestants, of which 
the following is a striking instance; 
The Marquis de Calvieres, a Catholic 
gentleman, enjoying a landed estate 
of 60,000 livres a year, is assessed at 
600 livres—while Mr. Brosse de Pier. 
don, a Protestant, whose income & 
mounts to about 10,000 livres, has 
paid within this last year the sum 
of 15,000 livres towards those contt- 
butions. 




































(From the Journal des Debats.) 
Protestant Society of London. 
The anxiety and inquiries of the 
Protestant Society of London have 
at least produced one good effect— 
These inquiries have become, to 4 
very considerable class of Frenchmen, 
an opportunity for manifesting 
ments, respecting which the mos 
perfidious malevolence cannot aa 
longer express a doubt. From 
sides, the heads and the members of 
the Consistories are eager to prove 
by the most authentic protestations 
and the most formal declarations, that 
no real cause existed for the prow 
ings of the Society in London, aad 
that an excess of zeal alone i : 
that Society with its fears and 
cions. The following is the extrac 
from a letter which M. Martineau de 
la Zalgue, President of the Consistory 
of the Reformed Church at Clairat, 
has written to his Excellency the 
Minister of the Interior, ing 12 
him at the same time the letter wht 
the Society of London had address 
to all the Consistories of France:—_ 
“ Full of an entire confidence m 
Majesty Louis XVIII. my well-be 
loved King, I look for peace and tra 
quillity on the earth from him alone 
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finest promises of protection and 
bry from a foreign government cannot 
make any impression on my heart ;— 
God, my country, and the Charter 
of my King, are my sacred signs of 
rallying, and I would die rather than 
abandon them. 

“These, Sir, are the sentiments 
which I unceasingly endeavour to for- 
tify by my discourses and my exam- 

, in the minds and hearts of my 
flock, and where they have long since 
been engraven; and I dare affirm, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
King has not any, subjects more de- 
yoted than the Protestants of Clairac.” 

We think it our duty to add to this 
new testimony, the following extract 
from an address seut to the King by 
the President, Pastors, and Members 
of the Reformed Consistories of the 
Department of the Ardeche. 

“ Sire, your faithful subjects, pro- 
fessing the reformed religion in the 
department of Ardeche, come to lay 
at the foot of the throne the respectful 
homage of their gratitude and love. 
They form no body in the State ; they 
do vot harbour the guilty thought of 
forming one ; united. together by the 
single Soe of a common worship, 
they are also united to all your sub- 
jects hy their sentiments for your au- 
—* person ; and the precious title of 

renchmen is sufficient for their hap- 
sy and glory.—Itis in this quality, 
‘ire, that they come to swear to your 
Majesty an unlimited fidelity. 

“They have no complaints to 
make; no petition to offer: they re- 
ly implicitly on your justice and good- 
ness. The tribute which they pre- 
sume to offer to you is equally pure 
and disinterested ; and their language 
must be that of unalterable gratitude 
and entire devotion. While the torch 
of fanaticism, repressed by your Ma- 
Jesty, has been shaken in less happy 
districts, they have constantly enjoy- 
ed all the kiberty guaranteed by that 
Charter, the immortal offspring of 
your noble wisdom, and the pledge 
of your goodness. No attempt has 
been made to check the impulse of 

ir conscience, to op their de- 
votions which they publicly practise, 
aod in which they fervently pray for 
your safety and happiness. 

“ You come, to secure to us for 
ever that internal tranquillity which 
can slone serve as the basis for the 
public prosperity. That tutelary am- 
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nesty, proposed in your name, by 
your ministers, has subdued all ha- 
treds, dissipated all alarms, calmed 
all resentments, re-established univer- 
sal confidence, and blended into one 
common sentiment of gratitude and 
love, the differences of opinion which 
party spirit had fomented. 

“« Sire, posterity will place the 
name of Louis XVIII. between those 
of Louis XII. and Henry IV. The 
latter, who was your ancestor and 
your model, has always been, to the 
Protestants of France, the object of 
a sort of adoration. We love, Sire, 
to discover him again in you ; and if 
our ancestors had the glory of pow- 
erfully contributing towards placing 
him on a throne which has become 
your inheritance, we will prove, by 
our conduct towards your sacred per- 
son, that the Protestants of the pre- 
sent day have the same love and the 
same fidelity for the august family of 
the Bourbons which animated the 
Protestants of two centuries back. 

“ We are, Sire, with the most pro- 
found respect, your Majesty's most 
humble and most obedient servants 
and faithful subjects, the Presidents, 
Pastors, and Members of the Reform- 
ed Consistories of the Department of 
the Ardeche.” 

(Here follow the signatures. ] 


Proclamation of the Prefect to the In- 
habitants and the National Guard of 
the City of Nismes. 

Nismes, Jan. 20. 

“ At last, brave and loyal Inhabi- 
tants, and National Guards, after so 
much solicitude for your happiness 
and your renown, I perceive a bright 
day shine upon this city, whose po- 
pulation has given so many proofs of 
its unalterable fidelity to legitimate 
monarchy, tothe August House which 
reigned so long over our happy an- 
cestors, and who, if our vows are 
heard by the Supreme Arbiter of na- 
tions and monarchs, shall reign for 
ever over our descendants. 

“ The King is satisfied with your 
conduct ; he has fulfilled all my wish- 
es and rewarded all my efforts, by 
ordering me to make known his sove- 
reign and paternal satisfaction. 

“Thus are obliterated a few er- 
rors, into which perfidious agitators, 
abusing even your attachment to your 
king, had drawn you. Thus are anni- 
hilated those calumniods reports,which _ 
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a vain attempt has been made to cir- quivocal testimonies of the confidence 
culate in the bosom of our country, of the Protestants in his paternal 
even to the foot of the throue of our veroment, of their attachment to hj 
august monarch; but which had _ person, and of their love for the coup. 
been spread with too much success try. 
among foreign nations, which are * The Protestants may also rely 
now undeceived as to our true feel- on the Protection of the King, 4 
ings. ouly sees in his subjects, w 
“I conjure you then, brave Nis- may be their religion, children to 
mois, brave National Guards, continue whom he bears an equal affection, 
to deserve, by your fidelity to the “Ihave the honour, Monsieur k 
King, by your obedience to his sa- Prefect, &c. 
cred orders and the laws ofthe king- |“ The Minister Secretary of State 
dom, by your respect for liberty of for the Department of the Interior, 
worship and conscience, the favour (Signed) “ VauBLane.” 
which the hing has just conferred on 
you—and your justification in the The following audacious calumny 
face of all Europe, which his Majes- appeared in the French papers, 
ty has not disdained himself to pro- ¶ * The Prefect of Calvados has 
claim, by his Royal Ordonnance of lished at Caen a letter from M, d 
the 10th of this mouth. Live the Vaublanc, Minister of the Interior, b 
King ! May our great, our good King the following effect : ; 
tive for ever ! Paris, Jau. 31, 1816, 
* The Prefect Marquis “T received the letter which you 
d’Arsaup Jogurs.” wrote to me, enclosing the reply mate 
by the Consistory of Calvados to th 
Extract of a Letter of Jan. 12, 1816, missives from the Protestant § 
, bay ay Uency the Minister of the of London. I have recognized 
uterior to the Prefect of the Gard. pleasure in this answer the patritt 
“| learn with joy the happy con- ic sentiments which animate @ 
valescence of M. the Count de La- Frenchmen of the Protestant comm 
garde. May this good servant of the nion. They may depend on the pe 
King yet for a long period consecrate tection of the King ; tell the Consi- 
to him his loyal services.” tory, at the same time, that to ty 
. certain knowledge, the persons wh 
Strasburg, Jan. 29. have formed a society at London, 
The Journal of our department has order to throw a correspondence iale 
ublished the following circular ofthe France, enjoy little credit or cot 
linister of the Interior to the Pre- deuce in their own country ; they a 
fects, dated Paris, Jan. 17. there justly considered as 
“A circular, printed and dated at to a party of jacobins, enemies ot 
London, has been, Monsieur Je Pre- pose and of every government. Th 
fect, addressed by a preteuded Pro-  sessious of Parliament about to ops, 
testaut Society to the French Protes- will furnish proofs of this.” 
taut Ministers. This paper, under This is the manner in which & 
the pretext of persecutions, to which avowed agents of the French gover 
it supposes the latter to be subjected, ment dare to speak of the 
may spread disquietude amongstthem, body of Dissenting ministers, and o 
‘and induce them to emigrate. the Parliament of Fngland. In every 
**Lhave before me the answers of way, and by all descriptions 
the Presidents of several Consistories; constituted ‘authorities in Fras 
all of them are marked by the good England and Englishmen are treste! 
disposition which alae in them, with illiberality. The fact ™, the 
and by the sentiments which they ex- while these proclamations are 
press ; and | doubt not that those lished, and that the uu ve 
which have not yet come to hand tims of ution are forced to writ 
have repelled with the same indigna- letters denying the miseries wl 
tion these dangerous insinuations. I dure, every man who gets away free 
pray you, Monsieur, to send me co- the horrid scene makes known 1° 
pies of all these answers, which I shall the grievous truth, that their * 
y before the King. His Majesty ings are not at an end, and that o 
will see with satisfaction these une · only hope isin the exertions of 
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ia Bagh Morn. Chron., Feb. 7. 

A letter from Switzerland contains 
the following particulars :— 

“ During the last three months we 
have had here several persous, who 
had left Nismes on account of the 

rsecutions to which they were ex- 

Among others, I have con- 
versed with four or five miuisters ; 
they all agree in painting their situa- 
tions as extremely critical ; they de- 
clare most solemnly that the present 
evils are not the result of any political 
miscouduct on their part, but arise 
solely from the hatred and jealousy of 
their Catholic brethren ; that they 
are so surrounded by enemies, and 
all their actions so misrepresented, 
that they are afraid to take any steps, 
lest, on their proving insufficient, 
they should be exposed to an increase 
of malice and persecution; they are 
therefore quite at a loss to know how 
their miseries are to be remedied. On 
a late occasion, when the Duke d'An- 
gouleme visited Nismes, a memorial 
was drawn up, beseeching him, in 
the humblest manner, to grant them 
his protection, and to accept their 
assurances of loyalty; but though not 
a single complaint was made of all 
they were actually suffering, their 
bitter enemies, who surrounded the 
Duke, intercepted the memorial, aud 
threatened tenfold vengeance on its 
authors. 

“ The persons here are most anx- 
ious for the fullest investigation, but 
they de®line furnishing any details in 
writing, lest they should commit their 
unfortunate companions. Such is the 
state of terror and alarm. 

“ Last week a letter was received 
here from a Protestant Minister in 
France, where he had officiated for 
ve ve years, informing his friends 

French government had de- 
creed that none but natives should con- 
tinue in its offices, and that himself 
and many other Swiss ministers must 
leave their churches and throw them- 
selves upon charity. ‘This respectable 
man, between 50 and 60 years of 
a —— to obtain bread for his 


— — 
—S— 
Be . O. Desmond. 
Williams's Library, Redcross Street, 
8 Dec. 9, 1815. 


IR, 
While the correspondence of every 
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day accumulates the proofs of a deso- 
lating persecution in the,southern pro- 
vinces of France, it is a duty as grate- 
ful as indispensable, to prevent all 
unnecessary agitation and distress, 

I embrace, therefore, the earliest 
moment, through your Magazine, to 
allay public apprehension as to the 
fate of the Rev. O. Desmond, Presi- 
dent of the Consistory of Nismes. 

Irom a letter received this day, the 
following paragraph is extracted : 

“lLrender a sad homage to truth, 
by confirming the frighful accounts of 
the massacres in the South. How ma- 
ny widows inconsolable! How many 
orphans wanting bread!! Notwith¢ 
standing the number of Protestants 
who have been assassinated is great, 
we cannot count among the victims 
the venerable Olivier Desmond, Pre- 
sident of the Consistory.” 

Having been informed by another 
correspondent that the reformed 
churches have sustained a great Joss 
by the death of the Rev. Mr. Armond, 
one of the pastors of Nismes, it ap- 
pears probable, in the distracted state 
of the country, that the event has oc- 
casioued an erroneous report to obtain 
considerable circulation. 

» By order of the Committee, 

7 T. Morean, Secretary. 





Assassin of Gen. Lagarde. 

The following paragraph from the 
French papers proves, what we sus. 
pected, that the military employed at 
Nismes to protect the liberties of the 
Protestants, are the volunteers, or na- 
tional guard of the town, who swore, 
when the Protestants some months 
ago wished to shew their loyalty by 


joining that corps, that ‘they would 


have no Protestant rascal among them.’ 
«A notice, published by order 
of the Prefect of Vaucluse, says, that 
the assassin of Gen. Lagarde is a man 
of the name of Boissin, a grenadier of 
the national guard of that city.” 


The Times. 

The most decent part of society 
must feel so instinctively and strongly, 
that any remarks of ours on the scur- 
rilous language of The Times may be 
well omitted. We need only record 
the fact, that that Journal. had the 
indecency (tosay no worse )to describe 
the ministers of religion, who preside 








over the Dissenting congregations in 
the met of the empire, 
and any individual of whom would, 
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we presume, incalculably outweigh 
that Journal in public confidence, as 
« the treble rogues.” What must 


be the character of that cause which 
dictates such abuse and employs such 
meats ? : 

We wish the Bourbons joy, with 
their agent in the Journal Department 
of this country; he may give articu- 
lation to their malignity, and display 
their taste as legitimate gentlemen, 
though he will precisely fai! where 
they especially need his aid ; that is, 
in deterring the honourable and bene- 
volent inhabitants of this kingdom 
from bringing to light, and resisting 
the shameful persecutions which have 
marked the short periods of their first 
and second reign. 

The Times is exceedingly delighted 
at having disposed so soon of the 
company, called * The Protestant So- 
ciety,’ and of course equal pleasure 
will be experienced atthe Thuilleries. 
The task, by the bye, appeared so 
easy, that it was hardly worth the ce- 
Yebration : indeed we were always at 
a loss to discover what the Protestant 
or Penitent Society had doue to ex- 
cite the rage of the Bourbons and 
The Times. It certainly could only 
arise from neglect of a little explana- 
tion, Whether intentionally or not, 
its operations seemed calculated to 
secure their cause, and now it is evi- 
dent that it is only anxious to make 
its peace, by preventing the exertions 
of others. 


We suspect, however, that the 
Bourbons and their Editor will find, 
that the respectable persons whom 
they now vituperate with all their 
might, are made of more genuine and 
sterner stuff, and that a threefold cord 
will not easily be broken. 

The contributions they cannot ep- 
dure, but they cannot prevent them, 
and The Times may be assured that 
not a farthing of them will be given 
to it for hush money, nor will the ad- 
vice, nor the consent of the French 
police be asked as to its disposal. 

Europe will know, and history will 
record, that wise, upright, and cha- 
ritable Christians in England assisted 
to relieve the sufferings of persecuted 
Protestants in France—in the second 
reign of Lours rue Desraep. 

M.Chron., Jan. 31. 

— — 


. Mr. Marron. 
When Mr. Marron's letter was : 
lished by the Bourbon J in 
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this country, we stated as a fact which 
was baer? the public, that the rm 
spectable editor of a periodical w 
had mentioned, that Mr. Matron ta 
written to this country in strains of 
high commendation of those who 
took an interest in the affairs of French 
Protestants ; and the fact is precisely 
as we stated it. 

Mr. Marron now, it appears, sends 
another letter, in whick he acknow. 
ledges that he wrote to the Rer. R. A. 
wad with a profligacy of expression, 
unworthy of a minister of religion, 
and especially when connected with 
the calamities of his brethren, he 
—* he might have gilded the pill, and 
have softened the crudity of his 
sal.” ‘That pill still exists, but’ the 
gold has disappeared. 

If Mr. Marron feels sore at the gra. 
tuitous abuse of the “ self-styled Bro. 
tectors,” he has much reason to bles 
the forbeargnce of the Committee at 
Williams's Library—but forbearance 
may have its limit; and in the letter 
itself, which we hope will be pub- 
lished, the public may learn how to 
estimate the President's talents for 
pill making and pill gilding. No om 
need “be inclined to asperse him,’ 


for he takes care what with odes and FF 


pills, effectually to asperse himself, 
As to the dictation of the 

we know the history of that busines 

too well to assist Mr. Marron in be 

justification.—M. Chron., Fed. 3. 


— — — — 


Protestant Society. 
Totne Epitor or tne Mornise 
CrRONICLE. 
Sir, 

Without entering at all into the 
consideration of the conduct of the 
Protestant Society for the Protection 
of Religious Liberty, in regard to the 
letter of the Duke of Wellington, | 
have thonght it proper toaddress ym, 
on purpose to distinguish the Society 
im question from the great mass o 
Dissenters in this country. It is the 
more necessary because pata 
have appeared in many of the pape 
and, | believe, in your re 
Journal, assuming that this Society 
defeated Lord Sidmouth, obtained 
enlargement of the Act of Toleration, 
and is composed of mau members of 
the Church of E and 
sents all the Dissenters of 
and Wales. Now, Sir, this. tssump 
tion deserves the severest 
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occasion of Lord Sidmouth’s 
on i that worshiped under the 
Act of Toleration, made an instant 
movement; the Methodists in the 
connexion of the late Rev. John Wes- 
ley, particularly distinguished them- 


selves, and a t proportion of the 
itions was from that numerous bo- 
dy. A t many Dissenters also 


came forward at that time, who have 
not acted with any public body since. 
Some of the persons who were active 
in that affair formed a Society, and 
called it the Protestant Society ; but 
others retired, and have neither con- 
tributed tothe Society or been mem- 
bers of its Committee; it cannot, 
therefore, be said with truth that this 
Society defeated Lord Sidmouth, for 
it was not formed till after that event, 
and many who tuok part then have 
no connexion with it whatever. With 

vect to the enlargement of the Act 
ort vleration, the Methodists, also, 
were a ———— to obtain 
that measure. The solicitor to that 
body, and Mr. Butterworth, M. P. 
J, myself, know to have been very 
active. 

It is further stated, that the Com- 
mittee is composed of several mem- 
bers ofthe Established Church. Now, 
Sir, the names of that Committee are 
published, | suppose officially, in a 
work called the Evangelical Miscel- 
lany ; it appears that there are fifteen 
ministers and fifteen gentlemen—all 
the ministers are Dissenters, and | 
perceive the others are tradesmen in 
the Metropolis, and may therefore be 
easily known; and out of the fifteen 
I only see one to whom any doubt 
can attach of bis being a Dissenter— 
and that is the individual whose name 
generally appears as Chairman, Mr. 
Mills. He does, I anderstand, receive 
the sacrament at the church occa- 
sionally—but all his family are Dis. 
senters. He was brought up to attend 
a meeting in Spitalfields, and pow 
attends himself principally at that in 
East Cheap, where the Rev. Mr. 
Clayton preaches—he is further a ma- 
nager of a Dissenting Academy in 
Ho » for educating persons for the 

y among Dissenters. It seems 
to me therefore to be deceiving the 
public, to hold out that the Commit- 

is 


—22 of members of the 
Church. As to its re- 


presenting all the Dissenters in Eng- 
nd and Wales—there is and has 
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been in existence since 1782, & Com- 
mittee of Deputies appointed by al- 
most all the regular Disseuting church- 
es in London, to protect and repre- 
sent them in al] matters respecting 
their religious freedom, and from an 
interesting volume lately published, 
containing the Proceedings of this 
body, it appears, that as long ago as 
1745, they addressed a circular letter 
to the Dissenters throughout Ea 
gland to raise forces against the Pre- 
tender. They have also come to re- 
solutions on the present questien. 

I learn, in fact, that very few of 
the London Dissenters, belong to this 
society, which assumes to represent 
all England and Wales. ‘They repre- 
sent none of the Methodists—the 
Quakers have a Committee of Suffer- 
ings—and indeed they only represent, 
according to their own plan, those 
congregations who subscribe annually 
a certain sum. The design of the 
Society, it appears, was to protect 
the persons so subscribing in their 
freedom, under the acts of toleration 
as existing from time to time, and to 
afford legal assistance in assault, riot, 
&e. Very important objects, no doubt, 
but how this Committee of thirty gen- 
tlemen, thus appointed from year to 
reat can assume to represent all the 

Jissenters, on the subject. of a per- 
secution in France, is to me inexpli- 
cable. 

Aw Ovp Citizen anv Dissenter. 





Wahabees, Mahometun Reformers. 
—Letters from Egypt state, that Mo- 
hammed Ali, the reigning Viceroy, 
who had undertaken an expedition 
against the Wahabee Avabs, had. at 
length terminated it with complete 
success, After driving them from 
Mecca, Medina, and the ports along 
the coast of the Red Sea, taking pos- 
session of their great inland capital 
Tarabe, &c., the strong hold on 
which they chiefly depended, he ef- 
fected their total defeat, by pursaing 
them to the remotest couvfives of their 
territory. 

i 


DOMESTIC, . 


The first Annual Meeting of the South- 
ern Unitarian Fund Society willbe held 
on Wednesday, 17th April, 1816, at: the 
General Baptist Chapel, Thomas Street, 
Portsmouth, - The Rev. W. J. Fox is ex- 
pected to preach. © . / 


—_—_— 








































Manchester College, York. 


The following benefections have been 
received on account of this Institution. 








Ki aw @ 
Wm. Brodburst, Jun., Esq., 
of Mansfield - . 0 8&4 
Rev, Mr. Anstis, Bridport - 2 0 0 
Mrs. Markham, Skaw Hill, 
Halifax : “Tee 5 5 0 
Wa. Shore, Feq. Tapton Grove, 
near Sheffield . - © 0 O 
Rev. Jubn Holland, Bolton 5 0 0 
Rev. Johan Kentish, Birming- 
ham - - 19% O 0 
£172 10 O 
The following Congregational Collec- 
tions have been Tikes ise received 


Kenpat—Reyv. John Harrison 5 13 O 
Cursterrizip—After a ser- 
mon preached by the Rev. 


Wm. Parkinson . - 2312 O 


£18 56 0 


Gro. Wu. Woon, Treasurer. 
Manchester, March 2, 1816. 
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Unitarian Chapel, Thorne, Yorkshire. 
(See pp. 120, 121.) 


ema at the Meeting at Elland, 





announced, p. 121. 

Rev. R. Astley, Halifax ~ 100 
Rev. C. Wellbeloved, York - 1 0 0 
Rev. Thomas Jervis, Leeds . 1 #1 0 
Rev. Donoughue - 1 0 0 
Dr, Themson, Halifax = - 1 oa 
Mr. Robert Mathien : T= 
Mr. Joha Cartlidge - 1 @ 0 
Mr. Joseph Darnton ee pa OP 
Mr, Geo. Wm. Wood - - 210 
Mr. Danie! Gaskill ° , ve 
Mr. Edward Férguson - 010 6 
Mr. Thomas Kershaw : 010 6 
Mr. Richard Kershaw - OW 6 
Mr. Wm. Huntress . 010 6 
Mr. Charles Carthage - O10 6 
Mr. Robert Swaine : 0 5 6 
A Friend : : 010 0 
Ditto . ; - 010 0 

New Subscriptions. 

Unitarian Fund - 20 0 0 
Richard Cooke, Esq., Bath, 

(By Mr. Aspland) . 1 0 
Viscountess Galway, Bawtry 1 0 0 
Mr. John Marriott, Rawmarsb, 

near Rotherham Tere » ge 
Mr. Thos. Eyre, Rawmarsh 11 0 
1, A. by Rev. P. Wright — 21800 
1. A., by Ditto « . 100 
Mr. Ri Naylor, Sheffield 1 1 0 
Rev. Wm. Foster, York ° 010 6 
Rev. John Williams, Mansfeld 0 10 6 








Intelligence —Mr. Gilchrist's Grammar and Dictionary. 


NOTICES. 


Preparing for the press, and to be pub. 
lished by Subscription, a volume of the 
late Rev. Dr. Toulmin’s Posthumous Se. 
mons. More particulars will be given 
next month. 





The Rev. James Gilchrist, of Newing. 
ton Green, has issued the following Pras. 
pectus of a Rational Grammar and Dic. 
tionary of the English Language. 

The foreguing title is not pre-oceupied 
and not merited by any system of grammar 
and lexicography already published. That 
of Dr. Johnson has been pronounced a dis. 
grace to the English language by themost 
philosophie philologer of modern times, It 
is not however the intention of this Pros. 
pectus to point out the demerits of the phi- 
lolegical works which already exist: that 
which is now offered to the public has no- 
thing in common with them. 

The Grammar is introductory to the Die. 
tionary and contains, 1. “he nature and 
origin of alphabetic signs explained. 2% 
A canon of etymology established 3. The 
elements of speech; or, the few simple 
words collected into one view of which all 
the numerous compound words are formed, 
4. The manner of their formation. 5, The 
common system of grammar examined and 
its absurdities exposed. 6. A standard of 
orthography established. 

Though the Gtammar be introductory 
to the Dictionary, yet it may be considered 
asa separate and independent work ; and 
if it do not justify the pretensions of the 
Author and satisfy the expectations of Sub- 
scribers,they may withhold their encourage- 
ment from the Dictionary: they shall 
therefore in the first instance be considered 
as subscribing only to the Grammar. 

It is expected te contain about 300 pages, 
demy 8vo., price 6s, to Subscribers, 8s, @ 
Non-Subscribers ; and will go to the prets 
whenever a sufficient number of names hes 
been obtained, 

Those who intend to encourage the work 
are earnestly requested to notify their in 
tentivn as soon as possible to the Author, 
Newington Green, or to any of the following 
Publishers and Booksellers: Mr. Hunter, 
St. Paul's Church Yard; Messrs. Long- 
man and Co., Paternoster Row; Mr. A 
Cornhill; Messrs. Ridgeway and Som, 
Piecadilly; Mr. David Eaton, High Hol- 
born. 

Subscribers in the country will bave the 
goodness to communicate their names 
through the medium of the nearest 
seller, 


The plan of the Dictionary’is as follows: 
1. All the different forms or spellings of 
the same word are brought together ime 
one view. 2. The common meaniog # 
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these different forms of the same word is 
clearly and concisely given; showing that 
while the same ord has mary applications 
both literal and métaphoric, ithas uniformly 
one unvarying meaning. 3. The Dictio- 
vary here proposed being intended as a 
handmaid to philosophy rather than a mere 
vocabulary, those words which are fittest 
for the purposes of speech are recommended 
to the choice of clear thinkers ; and obscure, 
indefinite, equivocal, unintelligible, un- 
meaning and false-meaning words or uses 
of them are proscribed. A leading object 
of the work is to promote clear and definite 
expression—to dissipate mysticism and 
jargon and put down sophistry. 4. The 
German, Italian, French, Spanish and 
Latin forms or spellings of the same word 
are presented to view with its English form 
or spelling. Thus the work is intended to 
serve as an easy introduction to universal 
lexicography. 5. All the words etymolo- 
gieally related are brought together and 
arraiged according to their degrees of 
proximity: all the branches of the same 
stock or members of the same family are 
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clustered around the primitive stem or 
parent word. Competent judges will ad- 
mit this to be the most philosophic plan of 
lexicography. ~ It is attended however 
with one disadvantaye—the difficulty of 
finding any word that may be wanted. To 
obviate this difficulty an Jndex will be 
given—all the words of the Dictionary 
will be alphabetically arranged, with the 
page referred tv where each may be found 
in its proper etymological connexion, 6, 
The pronunciation of all those words which 
deviate from analogy will be marked and 
indicated in the manner of Mr, Walker's 
Dictionary ; which shall be taken as the 
standard of English pronunciation, Thus 
with the principles and rules laid down in 
the grammar, the present work will serve 
as a guide to provincialists and foreigners 
for pronounciag the Euglish language. 

It is intended to publish the whole work 
in Five Parts, at 6s. each, to Subseribers ; 
8s. to Non-subscribers ; but the Author 
means ta wait the decision of the public 
respecting the Grammar before he send 
any part of the Dictionary to the press, 


— — — —— —— — 
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Died, Wednesday, March 13, 1816, in 
the 69th year of her aye, Mrs. Ann Man- 
som, wife of the Rev. John Marsom. She 
was born in the year 1747, received a re- 
ligious education from her mother, aud at 
an early age made a public profession of 
Christianity by baptism aad an association 
with achurch of the Calvinistic persua- 
sioh. She afterwards embraced the Uni- 
tarian doctrine, and in the year 1774 ad- 
dressed a letter on that subject to the pas- 
tor of the church of which she, was then 
@ member, avowing and defending her 
sentiments, in consequence of which she 
was separated from their communion. This 
letter has been lately printed in the first 
namber of the Christian Reformer. On 
some disputed points she could never fully 
make up ber mind, but her views in ge- 
Heral were rational and free from enthu- 
siasm, and she entertained the most friend - 
ly sentiments towards those from whow 
she differed in opinion. On this subject 
she often repeated the words of the Apostle 

ter, a8 containing a declaration which 
gave great satisfaction to her mind, Jn 
every nation he that feareth God and 
workeih righteousness is accepted of him. 
On the subject of the Divine Unity she 

uently mentioned the 3rd verse of the 
0 of Jobn as having been decidedly 
convinciag to the mind of her mother as 
well asherself. Thia, is life eternal that 
they might know thee, ihe only true God, 
end Jess Christ wham thou hast sent. 


In her disposition she was remarkably 
affectionate and sympathizing ; strongly 
affected by the sufferings of others and 
anxious for their relief. This temper con- 
tinued with her even when the decay of 
her faculties rendered her incapable of the 
active exertion for which she had before 
been distinguished, and which had made 
her eminently useful in her family connex- 
ions, among whom her memory will long 
be cherished with tender and grateful re- 
collection. ' 

With respect to her hope of*acceptance 
with God she always expressed it to be 
founded distinctly and solely on the merey 
of God as revealed in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and professed to derive all her 
coinfort from the promises of God contain- 
ed in his word. She often repeated those 
two lines of Dr. Watts's, 


“ The voice that ros the stars along 
Speaks all the promises !” 


She was often heard to say, “I newer had 
a voice from heaven to tell me that I was a 
child of God ; butI trust T can say, J know 
in whom I have believed.” She disclaimed 
all confidence iu herself, and her mind 
seemed to rest for support on such decla- 
rations as these, There is forgiveness with 
thee that thou mayest be feared. The 
Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear 
him, and in those that hope in his mercy. 

It was remarkable that in the latter years 
of her life, when she was in avtate of 
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great mental debility which particularly 
impaired her memory, she could neverthe- 
less recollect and repeat whole psalms and 


chapters, besides a variety of detached 
verses of scripture on which she dwelt 
with —— One of the last expressions 
she was heard to utter was, that passage 
Titus ii. 13, Looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the 

eat God and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
From these words her Funeral Sermon was 
preached to a fall congregation on Sun- 
day, March 25th, at Worship Street, by 
the Rev. John Evans, who read the above 
character of the deceased from the pulpit 
—adding his own expressions of regard 
for her memory. Her remains had, on the 

receding Tuesday, been interred by the 
Rev. R. Aspland in the adjoining cemetery. 





15th, at Reading, aged 53 years, Mr. 
James Drover, an intelligent and active 
member of the Unitarian congregation of 
that place. His death was very sudden. 
He attended religious worship on Sanday 
the 30th; went on Monday the Lith to 
Oxford to exercise his musical profession, 
imone branch, of which he was very emi- 
went, and in which he continued to prac- 
tise from his attachment to it notwithstand- 
ing his being engaged in a considerable 
business of long standing ; and returned 
home on Wednesday noon, the 13th, when 
he complained of a cold and took to his 
bed. His disorder rapidly increased and 
terminated in a morfification, of which he 
died on Friday evening, the 15th, to the 
unspeakable grief of his family and the 
consternation of his neighbours. Ue was 
buried on Friday, the 22nd inst. : his re- 
mains being followed to the grave by a vast 
concourse of people. On the following 
Sunday, the 24th inst., a funeral sermon 
was preached for him at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Reading, by his friend, Mr, As- 
plaad, of Hackney ; a crowd of his sur- 
viving townsmen, testified their respect for 
his character by attending this melancholy 
service. Great numbers returned from the 
chapel, unable to gain admittance, at an 
early hour. By desire of Mr. Drover's 
surviving family and friends, the Sermon is 
put into the press ; some further particu- 
lars will be extracted from it ia our next. 





Oa Thursday, the lst, at her son's 
house, Crown Street, Fiusbury Square, 
aged fifty, Mrs. Exizanera Eastey, 
widow, after having submitted to a 
most painful and lingering illuess (with 

able Christian fortitade) the foun- 
dation of which was laid by sume severe 
domestic afflictions and bereavements. As 
a wife, pareat and friend, few have ful. 
filled these important duties with more 
propriety. She has left two sons to lament 


Her religious principles ‘were strictly 
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Obituary.—Mr. J. Drover-—Mrs. E. Easley.—S. Downer, Esq. 


Unitarian : she was a convert of the laty 
Mr. Lindsey's, and as long as she was able, 
a regular attendant on the ministry of M; 
Belshaw, at Essex Street. : 





At his house in Aldermanbury, early ig 
the morning of Thursday, the 22nd of 
February, died Swan Downer, Esq. aged 
81 years. This worthy gentleman 
habits of economy and diligence, — 
a considerable fortune, iu the use of which 
he avoided all expensive and ostentatious 
parade, seeming to regard itas a 
whieh he was bound to devote to purposes 
of usefulness and charity. His parent 
were Dissenters; he followed them ig 
their dissent and conscientiously adhered 
to it, having made himself acquainted with 
its grounds, and being convinced of their 
solidity. He was, through a long series 
of years, a member of the Presbyterian 
church now assembling in Jewin St 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Doctor 
Rees, on whose very able and interesting 
ministrations be attended with —* 
seriousness and eutire satisfaction. 
was the firm and ardent friend of civil and 
religivus liberty, of peace in opposition to 
war, of freedom as opposed to slavery and 
the slave-trade, of men’s emaucipation 
from oppression and persecution in all 
tg of the globe, and of every practice 

le diminution of our national expendi. 
ture and burthens; and always approved 
the legislative measures, or the attempés 
in Parliament, the object of which was the 
attainment of these desirable ends. When 
he spake concerning religion, it was with 
a gravity demanded by its high aad im 


‘portant nature; but he placed a just re 


gard to it less ia talking about it thania 
acting agreeably to its rules. The poor 
have lost in him a considerate and gone- 
rous benefactor. He distributed his bous · 
ties among them not indiscriminately, but 
after a careful search and investigation, 
and with a due preference of the casts, 
which he judged most suitable and de- 
serving. Strict and inflexible probily 
was always conspicuoas in him, accom 
panied with remarkable strength and clear- 
ness of intellect. He retained his power 
of recollection and discerpment avd 
expressing his thoughts with eee 
the last. He was interred on Wednesday 
the 28th of February in the vault conta 
ing the remains of his parents and sisters 
in the burying ground of the 
eharch at Brighthelmston, his native tow®; 
in whieh, by the provisions of bis 
there will be permanent memorials 
benevolence and compassion. He bes 
also bequeathed liberal sums to 

well known and valuable institutions; 
are his numerous though distant relauen 
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Addition to the Obituary of Mr. James 
Hennews, p. 111. (Extracted from the 
conclusion of Mr. Aspland’s funeral 
sermon for him just published.) 

“These animating prospects (of the 
improvement of mankind in the future 
wotld) supported and cheered our de- 
acted brother Ma. James Hennett. He 

bad enjoyed the unspeakable advantage of 
a religious education and had acquired in 
early life that habit of soul which may be 
called the religious sense. <A favourite 
topic of his conversation in his last days 
was, his obligations, never to be sufficient- 
ly acknowledged, to pious parenta] coun- 
sel and example. After apostolic exam- 
ple, he reasoned upon his faith as a Chris- 
tian, avd reasoned well; but what is of 
more consequence, he felt deeply and felt 
correctly. In his varied and complicated 
trausactions with the world he might err 
through the uncertainty of every thing 
human, but I am firmly persuaded he ne- 
ver erred from design. His, as he as- 
sured me, was on a death-bed, the testi- 
mony of a good conscience; yet he was 
conscious of imperfections and frailties 
and with sincere repentance he reposed 
on the mercy of his heavenly Father. 

“ It pleased the Sovereign Disposer of 
Life to Jay him long on the bed of lan- 
ishing. All hope of recovery had left 

im for months before his departure, dur- 

ing all which time he knew he had nothing 
todo but to die. But the prospect of cer- 
tain death at so untimely an age, when in 
the course of nature he might have calcu- 
lated on many years to come, and the 
thought of leaving in the world a large 
family to whom he was tenderly attached, 
never terrified or agitated him; for him- 
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self, he knew in whom he had believed 
and that he was able to keep that which 
he had committed to him, his eternal 
interest, against the last day, and, for his 
children, he could trust with confidence to 
the Father of the fatherless. Seldom has 
a death-bed been so calm, so cheerful, so 
instructive, I may eve@ add so animating, 
as his. As he had done with the world, 
so, in his own language, he appeared to 
have risen above it. His conversation was 
in heaven. The greatest efforts of his 
sinking nature were put forth in exercises 
of parental duty and of piety. Whilst his 
strength lasted he was accustomed to lead 
the worship of his family, and his voice 
was often heard in the psalms that were 
sung upon these occasions with a fulness 
and vigour that bespoke the earnestness 
and the joy of his soul. Almost daily he 
assembled his children aronad him and 
gave them his counsels and his blessing. 
Soon after one of these edifying, exem- 
plary exercises, the springs of life began 
to appear exhausted and he gently fell 
asleep, dying in the Lord, resting from 
his labours and awaiting that glorious day 
when them that sleep in Jesus God will 
bring with Him. The Lord grant that he 
may find the promised mercy of the Lord 
in that day; that his friends and children 
may according to his fervent prayers live 
the life and die the death of the righteous, 
precious in the sight of heaven ; and that 
we all may so pass the time of our sojourn- 
ing upon earth as to enjoy a peaceful end 
and to rise in the resurrection of the just, 
companions of all them that through faith 
and patience inherit the promises, Amen 
and Amen,”’ 








MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
OR, 


The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 





Tne country has been in a considerable 
state of agitation since our last. The 
example set by the City of London has 
been followed by counties, cities, tow:s 
and boroughs, so that the table of the House 
Was every night covered with petitions 
from various parts of England against the 
Income Tax. Even the county of York 
came forward upon this occasion, and as 
far as public sense can be known upon 
Gay measure, never has it been more de- 
ym proclaimed, than in this instance. 
; orders and classes of men have united 
8 reprobating this pernicious tax, and it 
was evident, shat * the measure bad been 

VOL. x1, 2B 


carried in the Houses, still so deeply rooted 
was the public odium against it, that it is 
not likely that commissioners could have 
been found to carry it into execution. 

The petitions, as they were daily laid 
before the House, were generally accompa- 
nied with some remarks, so that each 
night produced increasing reprobation of 
the measure, The pertinacity of the Mi- 
nister in his determination to submit it to 
the decision of the House after such marks 
of reprobation was a subject of general 
astonishment. Many persons great 
consequence had withdrawn from bim; but 
it was presumed, that he was still secure ia 
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a very considerable majority: How he 
shoyld have been deceived in .this last_cir- 
cumstaoce is matter of more surprise, for 
it is evident, that on the night when he 
broaght on the debate, he bad the fullest 
confidence in vietory. Very little debate 
however arose, the parties seem to have 
beef satisfied, that enough had been said 
upon hoth sides ; ang the question was 
called for with eagérncss when a few 
speakers only had delivered their seuti- 
ments. The result was, that the Minister 
was left in a minority. The difference 
between the majority and minority being 
thirty seven. 

Thus ended this great struggle, and it is 
evident that the declaration of the popular 
feeling had its share in the overthrow of 
the Minisier. But people must not be 
led away With the ide», that it is in this 
country alone that a minisier is kept in 
awe by popular feeling; the fact is, he 
knows with us its power, but he views it 
without dread or dismay. In despotic 
countries popular feeling finds a vent in a 
very different way. At Constantinople 
the head of the offeuding Vizier would have 
been thrown over the walls of the Seraglio : 
in Rassia the Prime Minister would have 
exchanged the luxuries of a palace for the 
horrors of Siberia. Inour country a ques. 
tion is discussed in court meetings, city 
halls, borough meetings. There may be 
energy and indignation, but animosity 
and ferocity are never.seen there. If the 
—* voice is heard, the minister retires 
rom his station, or giving up the measure 
contiaues in it. The country is satisfied 
with its triumph, and has none of those 
base sentiments, which belong to the slaves 
of a despot. 

Still it is difficult to account for the 
Minister's permitting his weakness to be 
made so manifest. He ought to. have 
known better his own strength, and that of 
his adversaries. Bat there may be cases, 
which justify this sort of pertinacity. The 
measure was probably determined on in 
Cabinet, when it was presumed, that 
the utmost reliance might be placed on the 
House of Commons, and the great measures 
of government were formed on this con- 
sideration. There are some minds not 
easily convioced, and when a project. has 
been once formed they will not be diverted 
from it by the clearest prognostics of its 
future ill success. Hence the voice of the 
country went for little, as indeed if other 
parties remain firm, it is not of yreat esti- 
mation, This might have done in ordinary 
questions, but in this it must be consider- 
ed, that the voice of the country was in 
unison with the private iuterest of the 
voters, and however some might, from their 
offices under government compensate them- 
selves for the tax om their private estates, 
yet this could not be the case generally, 
ead it Was & question, ou which individuals 
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would exercise their private judgment, 
The curious ties,. by which —— 
connexions are bound toyether, render ita _ 
matter of amusing iuvestigation to see 
what means a minister, confident three 
months before of a decisive majority feels 
himself unexpectedly ia a minority. 

The discontinuance of this odious and 
oppressive tax is a subject of joy not 
merely in a pecuniary but in a moral point 
of view. The decline of kingdoms from a 
state of great prosperity, is owing some. 
times to foreign force ; at others from the 
rain introduced by the governors them. 
selves. This ruin works gradually, and 
when its evil effects are at last discovered, 
it is too late to check the evil. Such 
would have beeu the case, if this pernicious 
tax had been continued. The whole cha- 
racter of Englishmen would have been 
changed, Every man would have his 
neighbour prying into his concerns, and 
financial espionnage would have prepared 
the way for espionnage of every kind. The 
noble independence of the English mer- 
cantile character would disappear, and 
when that is lost in vain are to be expected 
those riches, which have been derived from 
it. Let us hope that the sentiments which 
have displayed themselves every where 
upon this occasion, are a presage, that the 
horrible war in which this country has so 
long been engaged, will be followed by 
years, in which the ancient British honour, 


‘ 


economy and industry will appear to · great ~ 


er advantage, 
Symptoms of reviving spirit appear in 
the atttention paid by the House of Com- 


mons to that, which is indeed an important © 


part of their business, the expenditure of the 
country. The Crown recommended econo- 
my in itsspeech, and the whole house is sea- 


sible of the necessity of it;but on entering in- · 
to the details of the expenditure, little regard 


seems to have been paid to this virtue.» 


a". 


Indeed the war é&tablisliment is of ‘itself 
Sufficient to confound all expectations that 
might have been entertained of substantial 
reform. Many of the petitions from the 
country were sensible of this inroad made 
Upon our constitution, and spoke of it in 
Appropriate terms. The apologies for it 
in the House were weak, yet the measure . 


will, it is to be feared, be finally accom 
plished. An investigation stricter tham ; 
usual is taking place into the estimates laid 


' 


before parliament, and as yet the preten- + 


sions of ministry to economy appear but im 
very ludicrous colours. The faet is, the 
affairs of the country require a seriows,, 
dispassionate inquiry, an examination inte 
the past to prevent fature abuses, the 


laciag of our finance system on & solid al 
ooting, such that it may be examined with _ + 
the same ease as that of a merchant’s cous · 


ing-house, and every farthing of money 
may be traced through every 4 


its receipt to its expenditure, 
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in the House gives rise to 

. pater reflections, and this was 
— by a member mentioning the 
number of persons confined at present in 
Newgate fh we sentence of death. ' This is 
owing to the fate of those convicted at 
each sessions, not having been regularly 
eid before the Regent in council, so that 
his next determination will be upon an 
accumulation of sessions. This destroys a 
great deal of that solemnity which ought 
to attend every execution under criminal 
law; and it becomes cruel at last to exe- 
eute persons, who have been for a great 
length of time in suspense between life and 
death, . The layguage used.in the House 
of Commons upon this occasion will pre- 
vent in future the recurrence of a similar 
evil. 

All accounts of France concur in their 
accounts of its degraded state. We may 
judge of their views of justice in that 
country by a prefect declaring his deter- 
mination whenever a riot takes place in his 
district, to send ont same one principal man 
from: the class of agitators. By this title 
the prefect probably means some possessor 
of national domains, whom he may thus get 
rid of. We have an instance of the king’s 
clemeney in the pardon of General Boyer, 
who bad hoisted the tri-coloured flag in the 
West Indies, on the news that the king 
had ebsconded, and Buomaparte had taken 
bis place in the Thuilleries, The guilt of 
the general is very problematical; but 
tewever the Court-martial sentenced him 
w'death ; and out of regard to the many 
werviees of the general's family, and some 
good deeds of his own, to his evident con- 
trition and*varieus other items, the king 
commutes this sentence of death to impri- 
tonment for twenty years. We need not 
wonder at the sentences of imprisonment 
for five, seven, ten and more years, 8o con- 
“oually occurring in their tribunals. In 
act it seems to be true, what they say of 
themselves, the nation is demoralisée, the 
“ame want of humanity prevails in all 
classes. Expatriations are very numerons, 
tnd the horrors of Europe will be the cause 
probably.of a numerous establishment on 
the banks of the Ohio. 

The Hopse of Commons at Paris is en- 
ged in a similar janner to ours, They 
amine the minister's budget with a de- 
gree pf attention, which might..be well 
‘mitated. here. Every article goes through 
* committer. . Items are not passed in the 
lamp. Remarks are made upon each ; 
237* can be made there is no 

im suggesting it. All this it is 
t be observed is done not by. the opposi- 
—* would be the case in England, 
pr y the majority, by that body - jt 


royalists, who are for makin 


crown every the 


—— od in their superabun- 
fal are attacking its influence in 
the most violent manner. At present no 
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idea can be formed: of the future govern. 
ment.of this strange people, which after 
such. great exertions will prohabiy fall 
back into its ancient frivolity; and be the 
jest of surrounding nations for its grand 
monarque and its wooden shoes. 

Our countrymen have not yet been 
brought to their trial: but it seems that 
the plan of trying them fur high treason 
did not succeed. It is a case of misde- 
meanor only. The curiosity of the public 
is great both as to the supposed effence it- 
self, aud the manner in which English- 
men will conduct themselves in such 
strangely, constituted courts; courts in 
which every man is considered ‘guilty till 
his innocence is proved, and every step 
in favour of innocence is resisted with the 
most indefatigable industry. 

In France the tribunals are at any rate 
open. Spain retains its horrible Jaquisi-- 
tion, and the inquisitor-general has issued 
a proclamation of no small import to that 
miserable country. It is probable, that 
this infamous tribunal could not have en- 
tered upon its functions, without creating 
too great a ferment in the country, and its 
prisons would not. have been sufficient to 
contain the victims, that would have been 
brought in the first week within its grasp. 
An unexampled degree of clemency 1s 
therefore dixplayed. After deploring the 
wretched state to which the country had 
been subjected for so many years by the 
heretics contaminating its soul, and —— 
ing out the necessity of a thorough eleans- 
ing and expiation, the falsely-called holy 
office allows a term forall that have lapsed 
in any degree from Catholie purity to res 
turn to the bosom of the church. This 
term expires with the close of this year, 
which wil! consequently be a busy one, 
and one very profitable to the Priests. 
Every one, who is conscious to himself, 
that he has used any free expressions, 
must make bis bargain with his confessor, 
and they two together will settle an ex- 
planation with the Inquisition. Numbers 
will act in this manner, and be esteemed 
good Catholics. No small quantity wilt 
free themselves from trouble by becoming 
officers of the Inquisition, and —— 
at the eud of the time many really good 
Catholics will be thrown into prison from 
the calumnies of their enemies. A total 
purgation of booksellers’ shops takes place 
immediutely. ‘This is one of the wretched 
effects of what has ‘been called the deli- 
verance of Europe. 

Of the remaining countries of Europe 
Prussia occupies most attention, The spi- 
rit of inquiry’ is there much alive, but 
before they cat establish their’ desired con- 
stitution it must be seen, how it will suit’ 
the different parts of this straggling king- 
dom. They are dividing their country ia- 
to departments, such as that of Saxony, 
which being dissevered from its former 
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kingdom is now to be the department of 
Saxony in the kingdom of Prussia. Our 
country has shewn how easily such de- 
partments may be joined together by re- 
presentation, for not one of them will form 
so great a mass as that of Scotland or Ire- 
land. The difficulty will be to give a spi- 
rit of liberty and independence to the as- 
sociation when formed, that they may 
concur in making laws, which shall be 


— — — —— - = 
— — 





equally useful to king and subject. 
ever most parts of this straggling 
dom have in general been so ill gov 





How. 
king. 


that we cannot but expect some good from 
their being united together, and if 

get rid only of their military system, that 
basest of slaveries, they will gradually im. 
prove, and deserve a higher rank among 


the nations, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
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The Tendency of the Human Condition 
to Improvement, and its ultimate Perfec- 
tion in Heaven. A Sermon, preached be- 
fore the Unitarian Church, Hackney, on 
Sunday Morning, Feb. 18, 1816, on oc- 
casion of the lamented Death of Mr, James 
Heunell: By Robert Aspland, Minister 
of the Church. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

God the Author of Peace. A Sermon 
preached at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, on 
the Thanksgiving Day, Jan. 18, 1816. 
By the Rev. Thomas Jer is. 

The Happiness of Great Britain. A Ser- 
mon at Newbury on the Thanksgiving Day. 
By John Kiteat. 8vo. 1s. 

Moral Discourses, principally intended 
for Young Persons. By Ww. Pitt Scar- 


Marble Street, Hall, Liverpool, on Sas. 


day, Dec. 31, 1815, in behalf 


6d. 


of the 


Distressed Seamen. By John Wright. 8¥o, 


A New Edition of the Greek Testes 
ment, chiefly from Griesbach’s Text, Com 


taining copious Notes from 


Raphel, Kypke, Schleusner, Rosen 

ler, Ke. in familiar Latin : together with® 
parallel passages from the Classics, and 
with references to Vigerus for idioms and 
Bos for Ellipses. By the Rev. E. Valpy, 
B.D. Master of Norwich School. 3 vols, 


8vo, 21. 12s,6d. L.P. £4. 

The Origin of Pagan Idolatry, 
tained from Historical Testimany an 
cumstantial Evidence ; by the Rev. 


— 


G. 8 


gill. 12mo. Is, 6d. Faber, Rector of Long Newton, Yar 
The Claims of Misery, or Benevolence mouth. 3 vols. 4to. £6. 15s, 

its own Reward. A Sermon, preached at — 

— — — — — — — — — 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





Our Publisher has received a parcel from Mr. White, of Carmarthen, we presumé & 
bookseller, containing a number of the Monthly Repository which was sent down im- 
perfect. Mistakes unavoidably bappen in the hurry of stitching op the sheets, and these 
nre easily rectified by means of the booksellers, In the present instance, however, Mr. 
White bas put us to the expense of a parcel by the Mail, amounting to five shillingt 
down the number of the Magaziue, st 


and twopence. We might retaliate by sendin 
right, by the same conveyance; but we thin 

esars. Lackington’s, his booksellers, presuming that he will make 
rautable expeuse to which he has put our publishers. 





Fit hest to leave the parcel for im # 
good the unwar 


a 


Mr. Howe's account of the late Francis Webb, Bad the original Letter of Dr. 
n 


Watts's, communicated by Mr. Kentish ; the paper o 


ether interesting articles too late for the present number will be given ia our next. 


atural Theology, and varios 


